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HISTORY AT VERSAILLES.* 


The laudable practice has long pre- 
vailed among us of sending our youth 
abroad—to England or to Germany— 
that they may become familiar with 
the language, the spirit, and the private 
life of foreign peoples. It is a wise 
measure, but since our young people 
are, after all, young French people, it 
seems equally desirable that they 
should know something about their 
own antecedents, and it might be 
equally advantageous to them occasion- 
ally to make a sojourn in their own 
past, so to speak; that is to say, in some 
place where the old French society is 
as much a living and speaking presence 
as English society at London or Ger- 
man at Berlin. There is such a place, 
and its name is Versailles. 

What do the young graduates of our 
colleges really know of that history 
which, for all the revolutions that have 
come and gone, is bound to exert so 
great a pressure on their ideas and ac- 
tions? What do they know even of its 
later chapters, the tale of those two 
centuries—the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth—which gave shape to the 
figure of France when she stood at the 
summit of civilization? Hampered by 
the programmes of the Encyclopedists, 
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that history shows the student its out- 
line only—the bald anatomy of a skele- 
ton. How is he to learn to know and 
love the enslaving mistress that same 
history becomes when it starts into 
prodigious life, seizes on the imagina- 
tion, and finds its way through the 
senses to the soul, which it alternately 
bathes ‘in enchantment and thrills with 
terror? 

A stay of some weeks at Versailles 
will afford this immediate contact with 
the past: and neither lectures by the 
most learned of professors nor patient 
researches amid the dust of libraries 
and archives, are any more to be com- 
pared with it, than is the abstract 
study of antiquity to a tour in Greece, 
or a season at Rome. Here, and here 
only, we breathe the very air of old 
France, and have constant intercourse 
with those who made it what it was. 
Everything repeats the story—the mar- 
bles, the trees, the fountains, the ar- 
rangement of the furniture in those 
halls which were the laboratories of 
the old régime, the speaking counte- 
nances of that illustrious threng whose 
daily habits have been caught and 
fixed by the hand of painter or sculp- 
tor. Here, history is what Michelet 
would have had it—a perpetual resur- 
rection; and all the more complete 
from the fact that in this place we find 
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such a union of two separate sets of 
conditions as is hardly to be met with 
elsewhere. 

By a species of inconsistency which 
has cost us dear, Versailles has re- 
mained, for the last hundred and 
twenty years, the brain in which were 
once concentrated the forces of a great 
nation, “L’état c’est moi” was the dic- 
tum of its founder, and France, conse- 
quently, resolved itself into his Ver- 
sailles. The bygone life of the place 
was abruptly arrested, and has never 
been replaced by any other. What si- 
lence, after all the din! The life of 
to-day retires and forms a respectful 
vacuum around this Pompeii. There 
is nothing here to disturb the raiser of 
ghosts; no loud summons of the pres- 
ent withdraws him from those ages 
with which he so easily makes himself 
contemporary. As he roams the gal- 
leries and gardens, giving ear to the 
long narrative of some one of their 
habitués,—Saint-Simon or Dangeau, de 
Luynes or d’Aregenson,—the society 
te which these witnesses introduce him 
becomes the only real one. The true 
shades are the occasional apparitions 
of those who bring with them a faint 
echo of the events of the day. The 
living population of this charmed soli- 
tude consists of those who go through 
their stately evolutions inside the pal- 
ace, where we hear their accents and: 
rub elbows with them perpetually. 

In this society, as in every other, a 
certain initiation is necessary; it takes 
a little time and a little practice to en- 
joy it thoroughly. The hurried fourist 
who passes an afternoon at Versailles 
gets no notion of it; all that he carries 
away is a frigid and incorrect idea of 
what he supposes to be the palace of 
Louis XIV. Now this palace was al- 
ways in process of construction. Louis 
XIV himself remodelled it three times, 
and his successors modified the whole 
interior from base to summit. It is im- 
possible accurately to locate and ar- 
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range in their proper order the mem- 
orable scenes that have been enacted 
here, without thoroughly understand- 
ing the mechanics of the place; and 
these were varied to suit the manifold 
changes in the style of decoration in- 
troduced under each new régime ac- 
cording to the fancy of princes, favor- 
ites and architects. It is also necessary 
to disentangle and classify the con- 
fused mass of portraits and statues, 
eliminate the intruders, identify the 
personages of real interest and restore 
each one of these last to its proper 
place, group and period. 

In the course of these ever fruitful 
researches, one is alternately tempted 
to bless and to curse the memory of 
King Louis XIV. It is to him that we 
owe the preservation of this great na- 
tional patrimony. It was he who made 
it a museum, sacred to all that is most 
glorious in France: am efficient aegis, 


‘which has sufficed to preserve the cha- 


teau from abandonment and ruin, from 
the accidents of revolution, and the yet 
more fearful scourge of administrative 
vandalism. The works carried on under 
Louis Philippe were, however, charac- 
terized by the ignorance and bad taste 
of that epoch. The masons destroyed 
marvels of decorative style, completely 
ruining some apartments, among oth- 
ers, those of Mme. de Maintenon; and 
the palace was crammed with a mass 
of pseudo-historic bric-4é-brac, includ- 
ing busts and portraits which had no 
business there. The soundest erudition 
and the most unerring taste are, at 
present, being employed to remedy, as 
far as may be, these initial mistakes. 
Colbert and Mansard still watch over 
the palace of Versailles, and might 
themselves have appointed the superin- 
tendent of works who is re-animating 
their great creation with a sane and 
orderly life. The present Conservator, 
M. de Nolhac, is transforming a cold 
and chaotic museum into a dwelling 
peacefully occupiefl by its legitimate 
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masters. He restores the old inhabi- 
tants in effigy—to their respective 
apartments, reproducing their former 
way of life, amid their familiar furnish- 
ings and their customary society. This 
method is being carried out wherever 
there are no insurmountable obstacles, 
from the ground floor to the remotest 
chambers. When the werk is complete, 
the portions of the chateau in question 
will afford an incomparable series of 
illustrations to the books which tell the 
story of the French monarchy from 
Louis XIV to the great Revolution. 
They will themselves constitute a vol- 
ume, with a commentary by the very 
characters of which it treats, taking 
light from their eyes and tone from 
their lips. 

This great work of restoration is 
most advanced in those rooms on the 
ground-floor which are called the Halls 
of the Marshals. They were formerly 
given over to more or less imaginary 
representations of all the warriors— 
Constables, Marshals and Admirals— 
who have borne the baton. Sunday vis- 
itors used to make the tour of the prin- 
cipal rooms in the main central build- 
ing, gaping at a long line of apocryphal 
portraits and mediocre copies. For the 
sake of framing them in panels the 
most beautiful wood-work of the best 
Louis Quinze period had been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed; and these deplorable 
celebrities continue to occupy, though 
they will presently vacate, the rooms 
along the north, and at the northeast 
angle, which wereformerly bath-rooms, 
and the private apartments of Mme. de 
Montespan, Mme. de Pompadour, and 
Mesdames Cadettes, the daughters of 
Louis XV. 

The Marshals have evacuated 
the other half of the ground-floor, 
which has already been completely re- 
stored and furnished, after the new 
plan, as far as the Gallery of Louis 
XIII. We are now in the apartment 
of the Dauphin, of which the rooms 
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look south and west over the great 
water-works., 

This apartment was originally deco- 
rated with the utmost magnificence for 
the great Dauphin. There was an im: 
mense accumulation of art treasures in 
the cabinet of the suite, which,had a 
ceiling painted by Mignard. Louis 
XIV showed the apartment of his son 
to James II as one of the marvels of 
the palace. A small picture of the in- 
terior,—a very rare document from a 
period when that kind of painting was 
held in but slight esteem—has fortu- 
nately come down to us; and there we 
may see the King and Monseigneur in 
their famous cabinet, exactly as it was 
when Félibien described it as “an ex- 
quisite mass of everything most rare, 
desirable and precious.” There were 
pictures by the best masters, bronzes, 
porcelains, medals. AJ! this magnifi- 
cence has disappeared, having been 
removed inthe next generation, to 
make way for a decoration more in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the new 
reign. But in spite of the devastation 
committed by the Marshals, a great 
part of this later ornamentation still 
remains, The decorators of 1747, Ver- 
berckt and his rivals, outdid them- 
selves in the troops of children and all 
sorts of living creatures who gambol 
along the cornices, and the wood-carv- 
ing lavished on the embrasures of the 
windows. The mantelpieces, consoles 
and clocks belong to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and some of 
them may confidently be attributed to 
the brothers Caffieri. But these beaute- 
ous wainscotings are, above all things, 
rich in memories. They surrounded 
successively, the great Dauphin, the 
Duc de Bourgogne, the Duchesse de 
Berry, the Regent, the Dauphin son of 
Louis XV, and his second wife Maria- 
Josepha of Saxony. Louis XVI, 
Louis XVIII, and Charles X were all 
born here. Here the Dauphiness Marie- 
Antoinette made the ominous begin- 
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ning of her married life. She moved 
hence to the Queen’s apartments, the 
Count and Countess de Provence tak- 
ing her place. Here were brought up 
‘those Children of France, who were 
presently to be known as the Capet 
children and lodged in the Temple. 

The penates of all these old inhabi- 
tants have been restored to their 
shrines, along with a judicious selec- 
tion of their contemporaries—not too 
many of these last, but only just 
enough to enliven, without encumber- 
ing, a princely salon where the talk is 
free. We will stay our steps for a little 
in this suite of rooms which will afford 
us a brief historic panorama of the 
eighteenth century. 

It has hardly begun, in the first room 
we enter, which still breathes the maj- 


esty and gravity of the preceding 
age. Chronology to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the era of the Grand 


Monarque is living yet, imposing, along 
with its antiquated customs, a certain 


check upon the young rascal of 
a new century—who will soon es- 
cape its tutelage. Most of the 


personages here present have sat to 
Rigaud—and what a contrast they 
offer to their successors! The juxtapo- 
sition imparts an added glodm and so- 
lemnity to the manner of that master. 
There is an indescribable crepuscular 
quality about the portraits which make 
this hall so serious and so imposing: a 
reflected light, like that of the last rays 
of the setting sun, which linger so long, 
at the end of a fine day, and play so 
mysteriously over the high windows of 
the palace facades. They no longer 
seem to radiate from one point of the 
horizon but the ancient crystals in the 
Galerie des Glaces retain and fling them 
back upon the level water-basins out- 
side, which kindle into a semblance of 
dawn amid the falling night. With the 
faces of the survivors of the Grand 
Siécle depicted here, it is exactly the 
same. 


Is that the King enthroned in the 
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centre of a panel yonder? It is not he, 
but it is his very image—the famous 
courtier who systematically models 
himself upon his monarch, the Marquis 
de Dangeau. He is like Louis, but 
looks even more sumptuous and self- 
satisfied, in the magnificent mantle of 
his order. Under the brocaded stuff 
of his robe, with its gold-embroidered 
fleurs-de-lys, we divine a figure that 
struts and swells and strives to equal 
its master in grandeur. Can La Fon- 
taine have been thinking of Dangeau, 
when he wrote his fable of the Frog? 
This happy comedian treads on air. He 
knows that his is the supreme gift of 
good luck—which he would rather have 
than all the wit of a Sévigné. “I be- 
held Dangeau’s performances,” says 
the Marquise, “and thought what fools 
we all are in comparison with him.” 
How condescendingly he looks down 
upon his neighbor—that poor fool of a 
Boileau! 

The great satirist has outlived all 
his friends and, pen in hand, he con- 
tinues to hold sway. His features are 
all alive, and sparkle with fire and acu- 
men. He seems, indeed, precisely the 
eareless, open, easy-going sort of man 
he describes himself in his letter to 
Seignelay. He can repeat the descrip- 
tion if be will, for the frames of their 
portraits touch. The heir of Colbert 
looks a most attractive creature. As 
the son of a great man, he has no need 
to assert himself, but the languor at- 
tending the disease of which he is to 
die, already blanches and to some ex- 
tent saddens his delicate and regular 
features. The only merry face in the 
whole assembly is that of Boileau. 
Who would ever have imagined that 
Nicholas was so jovial a creature? It 
is partly, no doubt, that he is satisfied 
with his own portrait. He has been 
painted in his own fashion, by an ar- 
tist after his own heart, with power, 
intelligence and truth. Rigaud is at 
his best also, in the likenesses of those 
clever fondeurs, the brothers Keller. 
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Their portraits have the same beauti- 
ful patina as their bronzes, and those 
two noble artisans hold their heads 
high with pride in their own splendid 
work. They can see it all about them 
too, triumphant over time—nympbs, 
with the profiles of fair duchesses, 
long-bearded river-gods, outstretched 
beside the still waters, green torsos, 
surmounting the edges of great basins 
and reflected from the placid surface 
within. 

But where then is the King? Here 
—in the corner of a little picture by 
Coypel, surrounded by Persians. Le 
Bassa and his acolytes, prostrate be- 
fore the throne, are affording Louis 
XIV the last and highest gratification 
which his pride ever tasted. It is all 
a bit of comedy designed by Pontchar- 
train—an oriental tableau such as 
would have delighted Moliére. A Per- 
sian merchant had landed at Charen- 
ton in February, 1715 and Pontchar- 
train, always on the lookout for some- 
thing which might tickle his master’s 
vanity, conceived the idea of trans- 
forming the merchant into an ambassa- 
dor. Duped by his minister, the King 
ordained that the occasion should be 
most magnificent, and that Coypel 
should be there to paint it. The King 
wore upon his coat crown diamonds to 
the value of several millions. “He 
fairly bent under their weight” says 
one chronicler, “and he looked thin and 
broken, and very unhappy. ... The 
Duchesse de Ventadour stood at his 
right hand, holding the present King 
in leading-strings.” And here they all 
are—the old man trying to smarten 
himself up, the astonished baby, and all 
the idlers of the court bowing above 
the turbans of the Orientals. The false 


ambassador had his farewell audience, 
accompanied by the same pompous 
display, on the 13th of August, and this 
solemn farce arranged for the gratifi- 
cation of the King’s vanity, proved his 
last public appearance. There is a touch 
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of the macabre in this amusing pic- 
ture. Louis XIV partook that evening 
of his last state-supper, and retired to a 
bed from which he never rose again. 

As a matter of fact he had already 
ceased to rule over that decadent circle; 
it is the Lady toward whom all the 
great personages turn, and whom they 
apparently obey. Mme. de Maintenon 
is twice represented in this grand sa- 
loon which seems full of her presence: 
once as Santa Francesca Romana, in a 
picture by Mignard; and also in her 
Own proper person, on a great canvas 
by Ferdinand, with her little niece 
D’Aubigné playing at her feet, and 
the buidings of Saint-Cyr looming 
in the background. The slightly 
bloated features show the remains of a 
beauty anxiously preserved; the eyes 
have their old keen and watchful 
brightmess. The Lady is represented 
as holding a kind of court in the room 
just under the cabinet now destroyed, 
and for thirty years the affairs of 
France and of Europe were there ar- 
ranged according to her good pleasure; 
but this hall may have held for her a 
yet more vivid reminiscence of the most 
memorable moment in her career. Af- 
ter 1669, the hall where we now see 
the picture was included m the pro- 
visional chapel, installed in the palace. 
Contemporary accounts differ about the 
place and circumstances of the mar- 
riage, but there is good reason to sup- 
pose that Mme. de Maintenon was mar- 
ried here. Here she may have knelt 
one night beside Louis XIV, before the 
Pére de la Chaise, between Louvois 
and Harlay, and received the benedic- 
tion which made her all but Queen of 
France. 

The Lady in the picture seems to 
meditate. Is she by chance thinking 
of the great miracle of her life? Those 
who know her best find no difficulty in 
believing her sincere in the conviction 
that the miracle was of God’s work- 
ing, designed to rescue the King from 
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a pit of perdition, and purify in the 
fires of a saintly love that voluptuous 
Versailles, the birthplace of so many 
guilty passions. As long before as 
when King Louis XIII began to fre- 
quent his “darling Versailles,” it was 
to give suppers to Mlle. de La Fayette. 
He was trying to persuade the young 
girl to remove to a hunting-seat of his 
where she “might be under his imme- 
diate orders and live entirely for him,” 
and hither he brought his grief and 
disappointment when La Fayette took 
refuge in a cloister, May 19th, 1637. 
Twenty-six years later it was love 
again which broke up the ground, lev- 
elled the hills, and installed groves and 
fountains in order to intoxicate La Val- 
liére with the pleasures of the Enchant- 
ed Isle:—love and wounded pride, for 
the first plan of the new Versailles was 
drawn by an angry hand, after a visit 
to the too, too sumptuous Fouquet. The 
first orange-trees brought to Versailles 
—some, it may be, of the same old 
stocks which are still to be seen there 
—were among the spoils wrested from 
the unfortunate minister, who was thus 
made to pay for the avenging palace 
erected to eclipse his own insolent 
abode. And finally it was love that 
entrenched the monarchy in Versailles; 
a tenacious and repentant love, cling- 
ing to the clandestine spouse, and find- 
ing it very comfortable to be definiteiy 
established in these quarters. 

Does the Lady look back over all her 
long: past, from the time when the 
Widow Scarron crept furtively into the 
palace in order to take a humble part 
in the triumph of Mme. de Montespan, 
celebrated by the dazzling and fairy- 
like revels of the nights of July, 1668? 
But no, she was no dreamer; she was a 
woman of action, a silent, patient force. 
She is thinking about the Papal bull, 
and Father Quesnel and the Huguenots. 
Or, perhaps, she is thinking of nothing 
at all; it may be that she is merely 
bored, at the side of that royal lover 
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who was horribly bored himself, as we 
know. “The King became the prey of 
ennui after he lived with Mme.de Main- 
tenon,” writes one; while she herself 
lingers, after the King has retired for 
the night, to whisper to her niece Cay- 
lus, “I have only time to say that I 
really cannot bear it any longer.” En- 
nui and constraint fall upon the splen- 
did saloon from the folds of that black 
gown, freezing every countenance and 
rendering unspeakably melancholy the 
atmosphere of that decadence. Mme. 
de Maintenon tries to force under her 
stern yoke the children of the new 
century, but they refuse to bow. There 
is a shameless creature mocking at her, 
not two feet away. Look at that thick- 
lipped little lady beside her, clad in a 
sort of conventual dressing-gown, with 
the nun’s white bandage across her 
forehead, as though out of compliment 
to her redoubtable neighbor. Do not 
trust that pious masquerader! She is 
the Duchesse de Berry, the daughter 
of Monsieur, the grand-daughter of 
Louis XIV and Mme. de Montespan, 
the most depraved woman of her time, 
in every species of depravity. It is 
impossible to calumpiate her. In her 
private apartment, as at Mendon and 
La Muette, her excesses confounded a 
world not easily shocked. Coarsely 
atheistical, greedy, obscene, tumbling 
from the embrace of Rium into that of 
the first new-comer, surpassing in 
eynicism all the roués who sat at her 
father’s table, sick every night of her 
life and drunk as well, a frightful con- 
glomerate of all the vices, who plunged 
deeper and deeper into the lowest 
forms of indulgence, until she died, a 
mass of corruption, at twenty-four— 
she may worthily introduce us to that 
Hall of the Regency which we shall 
enter next. 

A picture which would have high 
value as a document, if the features of 
the figures were more clearly defined, 
represents the Council of the Regency 
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in session. As it is, this canvas has 
proved a puzzle to the historians. A 
prelate in a red robe is conspicuously 
seated at one end of the table, the fact 
being that the only ecclesiastic who 
was a member of the Council was 
Cheverni, Bishop of Troyes, who never 
received the hat. Neither did Besons, 
who acted as reporter. I invite the at- 
tention of the curious in such matters 
to this historic riddle. 

The Due d’ Orleans is presiding, and 
the meeting is held in the apartment 
which had been that of his daughter, 
the Duchesse de Berry. With him, the 
business of statesmanship descended,— 
the word is in every sense appropriate 
—from the regal to the ground-floor 
cabinet. It was in the adjoining room 
that the Regent died—very suddenly. 
Saint-Simon had just quitted him; the 
bundle of reports was all ready for the 
King’s inspection. Mme. Falari, “the 
prettiest of adventuresses,” was ad- 
mitted as the austere councilman came 
out, and the Regent “chatted” with her 
for nearly an hour, expecting his sum- 
mons to the King. They were sitting 
so close together in two arm-chairs, 
that he fell over sideways upon her, 
and never afterward gave the faintest 
sign of consciousness. In her fright 
la Falari rushed into the next room, 
and thence through the whole suite, 
calling vainly for help. The servants, 
taking it for granted that their master 
had gone up to the King, by one of the 
private stair-cases, had all disappeared, 
and it was a long time before she 
found any one. When the straggling 
visitors have all departed and no sound 
penetrates these lonely rooms, save the 
cry of an osprey from the park outside, 
he who lingers behind may well fancy 
that he hears the swift feet and wild 
appeals of the “pretty adventuress,” 
who would rid herself of the corpse 
fallen so unfortunately into her very 
arms. 

Here we have the official portraits 
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of the little King by Rigaud and Ranc, 
and the solemn ceremonies whereby he 
is instructed in his difficult business:-- 
the bed-of-justice he was made to hold 
in 1715, the remonstrances of the Par- 
liament which he received in 1718. At 
a short distance these imposing scenes 
look very like the Nativities in the 
churches: the old Councilors in their 
long robes kneeling before the beauti- 
ful child are very like the Magi before 
the infant Jesus. A few years later, 
Louis XV in his indolent sagacity will 
find prophetic words in which to de- 
scribe these parliamentarians, “I detest 
those long gowns. They will be the 
ruin of the country yet. You never 
know what those men are thinking, or 
what they will do. They are a lot of 
republicans. But no matter! Things 
will last as they are for my time.” 
The really great lawyers had disap- 
peared with the previous reign; but 
one gets a notion of them from the fine 
portraits of Largilliére, where Urban 
Lepeletier, Thomas Morant and the 
pale-faced Maupeou carry themselves 
so proudly. 

The writers are more humble, and 
with good reason, the age was an un- 
grateful one to that guild. I notice up- 
on the frieze, only the following faces 
and inscriptions: Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau, poet; Gresset, poet; Destouches, 
dramatic author; old Fontenelle, philos- 
opher. There is also a young Voltaire 
by De Troy: looking both amiable and 
smart, without a trace of the grinning 
skeleton who has become traditional. 
Already firm upon his feet, and well-to- 
do, he none the less enjoys breathing 
the air of the court and the fashionable 
world. He will soon have a permanent 
lodging close by in the Princes’ Wing. 
In the palace-accounts for 1746 we find 
a request, by M. de Voltaire, Historiog- 
rapher to the King, for needful re- 
pairs in his apartment, and a door to 
be cut, for his better accommodation. 
We must move on for some distance, 
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through the halls and the years, before 
we come to the busts of the philoso- 
phers, installed in the grand library 
like veritable arbiters of the destinies 
of France. Houdon and Lemoyne have 
adorned with all the resources of their 
art the thoughtful brows of d’ Alembert, 
Helvetius, Diderot, Voltaire again. 
But as for Jean Jacques—it is not at 
court that we may expect to meet that 
rude creature. 

Princes and princesses reappear in 
great numbers; the stock, so impov- 
erished for a time, so endangered by 
the destructive gale of mortality that 
swept over the last years of Louis XIV, 
is blooming full again. The Spaniards, 
Philip V and his children, come to visit 
their nephews and cousins. How quick- 
ly are these last de-Gallicized. There is 
always a touch of the Pyrenees. 
These queer faces have imported from 
over the mountains the dulness and the 
manners of the heirs of Charles V. 
Yet environment must be stronger than 
race, to fashion a type, for of all these 
foreign ladies who come to us from 
Spain, Austria and Piedmont, there 
will be born princes entirely French in 
air and bearing. The seal of race is 
nowhere indelible save on two English 
faces, elegant and melancholy, carry- 
ing here and everywhere the impress of 
vain hopes—those two Stuarts, the 
Chevalier de Saint George and the 
Cardinal, sent to warn the Bourbons. 
Maria Leczinska comes in beaming, 
bearing a lily in her hand, astonished 
at her unexpected promotior. She will 
soon be disenchanted. her ‘later 
portraits the Queen appears quite shorn 
of her youthful grace, but the sobered 
countenance wears an indulgent ex- 
pression, and has gained greatly in in- 
telligence and refinement, and that 
look of culture, characteristic of the 
small circle which bowed to the wit of 
President Hénault. 

Here is the Dauphin, a_ passing 
shadow, master for one moment here, 
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his likeness caught by the brush of Na- 
toire, and destined to reappear in a 
coarser form upon the mask of his son 
Louis XVI. The second Dauphiness, 
Maria-Josepha of Saxony, receives us 
in the coquettish library so daintily 
decorated for her behoof; and a whole 
train of artists wait, in the adjoining 
cabinet, to be admitted to her presence. 
Cochin is there, and Boucher, and Van 
Loo, with all his children. But before 
we go any farther, let us pause in the 
Dauphiness’ quarter, and study the 
construction and arrangement of the 
rooms a little, for it is very interesting. 
In this room, opposite to the door by 
which we enter, there is another in the 
panelling, opening into a narrow pas- 
sage which leads to the large corner- 
room called the Cabinet of the Dau- 
phin. This intestinal canal also commu- 
nicates with the so-called cave, an Oob- 
secure and cellar like hole, cold and nar- 


‘ row as a dungeon-cell, opening upon a 


small, damp, ill-smelling court. Mon- 
seignieur, the son of Louis XIV, had a 
fancy for sleeping there. Two stair- 
cases in the wall lead from the cave 
to the grand royal apartments on the 
first floor. The first, a sort of spiral 
ladder, hewn out of the solid masonry, 
is the sole authentic vestige of the pal- 
ace of Louis XIII. Tradition gives it 
the name of the Journée des Dupes. 
Richelieu once lived, for a short time, 
in these ground-floor rooms, and it is 
entirely probable that he climbed these 
steps on the night of Nov. 11th, 1630, 
when he surprised his master in the 
rooms alone, assumed his old ascend- 
ancy and obtained the disgrace and tor- 
ture of Marillac, while the Chancellor 
was peacefully sleeping at Clagny, 
convinced that he had the Cardinal in 
his clutches. The King used subse- 
quentiy to go down by the same way 
when he presented the Dauphin with 
his night-shirt on the night after the 
marriage of the latter, and the cham- 
ber of the Dauphiness was approached 
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by the same tortuous tunnel in a dark- 
ness like that of the catacombs. The 
palace is full of such contrasts; aston- 
ishing magnificence in the state apart- 
ments; miserable crowding and unim- 
aginable inconvenience in the back and 
private rooms. ‘This trifling material 
detail symbolizes the two-fold life of 
the monarchy. The other staircase 
leads to the rooms of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who used it when she went 
down to visit her children. There are 
rings fixed in the wall which formerly 
carried two hand-rails, one just high 
enough for a small child to reach, with 
which the little fingers of the Dauphin 
Louis XVII must many a time have 
played. 

In the great cabinet with six win- 
are collected the portraits of 
Mesdames. They are so hung as to face 
the busts of the encyclopedists. Nat- 
tier has painted each of them in two 
ways:—in court costume and as a 
mythological divinity. His cha.ming 
art has flattered the old maids Loque 
and Coche, Grailee and Chiffe, as well 
as their two elders. No one of them 
was pretty, to judge by those more 
veracious witnesses, the plaster medal- 
lions preserved in the library at Ver- 
sailles. Barbier says that the six 
daughters of Louis XV were a great 
nuisance about the palace and made 
it very crowded. For convenience the 
four younger ones were sent off to the 
Abbey of Fontevrault, where they lan- 
guished for twelve years, without 
visits or even letters from their kins- 
folk. In 1750 they were brought back 
and dispersed about the ground-floor. 
There they grew old, tiresome and mis- 
chief-making, the subject of perpet- 
ual groans from the Ministers of 
France. The most artful of them in- 
sinuated themselves into their father’s 
private apartments, where they waged 
an ineffectual war against the favor- 
ites; and they all combined against 
their poor niece Marie-Antoinette. 
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They gambled and talked scandal, and 
had sumptuously bound books which 
they scarcely ever opened, and were 
especially devoted, if we may trust 
d’Argenson, to the pleasures of the 
table. “Mesdames,” he says, “sit 
down to supper at midnight, and sim- 
ply stuff themselves with food and 
wine.” Madame Louise finally joined 
the Carmelites, where she turned her 
talent for intrigue to account in ec- 
clesiastical affairs. When the Revolu- 
tion came Mesdames Adelaide and Vic- 
toire, the only survivors of the band, 
took refuge in Rome. From this asy- 
lum they were subsequently kicked 
out by the soldiers of Championnet, 
and pursued to the Italian border, 
where the unhappy fugitives flung 
themselves into a _ trabaccolo, were 
tossed about the Adriatic for many 
days, and finally both died of exhaus- 
tion at Trieste. Louis XVIII had the 
remains of his aunts brought back in 
1814. They arrived at Toulon just as 
Napoleon was landing in the gulf of 
Jouan. The poor aunts had still to 
stay out the Hundred Days in a shed, 
before they joined their sisters at 
Saint-Denis. Always tiresome and in 
the way, they were still not quite use- 
less, since to them we owe these de- 
licious masterpieces of Nattier. 

It was in this room, at a masquer- 
ade-ball given by Mme. Adelaide, Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1745, that the King first saw 
Mme. d’Etioles. But the Marquise de 
Pompadour never lived on this side of 
the palace, and there is no memento of 
her significant apparition here, save 
one small half-length portrait by 
Boucher. The débutante shrinks into a 
corner with an air that is almost 
modest, beside her brother, the high- 
ly-competent Marigny. Tournehem, 
the predecessor of Marigny as General 
Supervisor of Buildings, is represented 
as regarding a sheaf of bills with a 
melancholy air. Tocqué gives the date 
of this portrait as 1750—which was the 
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year when he complained that he 
hadn’t a brass farthing left, to pay 
for gilding. 

The century advances, ripens, rots. 
We note 1a passing several of the men 
who influenced its affairs memo- 
rably:—among others, the two Choiseul, 
Stainville and Praslin. The panel on 
which the Choiseul are represented is 
a symbol of the entire epoch. Both 
seem to be saying “After us, the 
deluge”; but they say it in a different 
way. Stainville looks more lively, 
with his pleasant smile, his little nose, 
like that of Roxolana snuffing the gale, 
and the amused look he casts over the 
state-papers piled up on the desk where 
he is writing; while Praslin has an air 
of haughty grace, the fatigued indif- 
ference of a blasé fine gentleman. The 
Choiseul, Vergennes, La Vrilliére, all 
these faces suggest the same words— 
elegance, levity, wit. Witty they all 
are—and they are nothing more. 

But let us hasten to Louis XV him- 
self, as depicted by Dronais. Of all 
the canvases this is the one which 
most sets one dreaming. It is a por- 
trait without parade—red coat, blue 
ribbon, an every day sort of air. It 
was painted in 1773, the year before 
his death. The lovely child whom we 
have just seen depicted by Rigaud, is 
now past sixty. But there is no look 
of age on the ever pleasant features of 
Louis le Bién-Aimé unless it be in the 
spirit which informs them, and the 
years have nothing to do with that. 
The soul, such as it is, reveals itself 
without disguise—a keen, though lazy 
intelligence, an easy-going disposition, 
incapable of any sustained struggle, 
dissimulation, fickleness, a deceitful 
heart under a kind and charming ex- 
terior, an incurable yet often attrac- 
tive weakness, a man too much addict- 
ed to women, a conscience reflecting 
the hopeless degeneracy within and 
about him. He has the look of a man 
who has seen all, known all, exhausted 
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all; a jook which proclaims the hollow- 
ness of all things, a resigned disgust 
with others and with himself, an in- 
finite lassitude. 

Weary, weary—this is the last word 
upon the slightly parted lips, which 
open to repeat those bold confessions, 
to which Mme. du Hausset listened 
evening after evening in the boudoir 
of the Pompadour. “Oh, he puffs his 
wares, like another, and promises fine 
things, no one of which will ever come 
to pass. He does not understand this 
country, but he will, very soon!” And 
when they spoke to him about in- 
‘creasing the navy his answer was, 
“Oh, I have heard all about that twenty 
times and more! France will never 
have a navy.” “The King was grati- 
fied by the capture of Mahon, but he 
could not believe that any of his cour- 
tiers were of much account; he thought 
their successes must be a matter of 


chance.” “The King talked a great 
deal about death, and funerals and 
cemeteries. He was naturally inclined 


to melancholy: nobody more so.” All 
that this woman says is worth quoting. 
I do not know a more marvellous 
psychological study anywhere than 
that of Mme. de Pompadour’s lady in 
waiting; and it is all confirmed and 
illustrated by Dronais’ portrait. 

It is much to be regretted that we 
have not hanging opposite it, in this 
very room,a portrait of Mme. du Barry, 
which would give a finishing touch to 
the lesson. The canvas, I mean, which 
was one of the best ever painted by 
Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, was bequeathed 
by Vatel to the library at Versailles, 
which was formerly the Foreign Office. 
“The great portrait by Mme. Lebrun is 
delicious,—a ravishing, speaking, infi- 
nitely lovely likeness.’’ Thus wrote, to 
the lady herself, the last of her admir- 
ers M. de Rohan-Chabot, in a_ letter 
dated September 7th, 17938. He had 
just had the portrait in question re- 
moved from the house of her last lover 
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but one, the Duc de Brissac, who had 
been massacred the year before. The 
Goncourt quote the letter, but they 
had never seen Mme. Lebrua’s work, 
and do not give its history. The Count- 
ess sat to her friend in 1789, at the age 
of forty-six. 

The Mistress of Luciennes is repre- 
sented as seated in her own park, with 
a book in her hand. Behind her, great 
masses of woods rise, tier above tier, 
on the side of a valley sloping softly 
to the Seine. Her dark green peignoir 
harmonizes with all this leafage. The 
gown is rather loose, confined at the 
waist, after the fashion of the day, by 
a broad belt, and the arms and upper 
part of the throat are seen under a 
chemisette of delicate lace. A scarf of 
gauze is flung over the head from un- 
der which her long, fair curls escape 
and fall in disorder about her neck. 
“Her hair was very blonde, and curly 
as that of a child,’ says Mme. Lebrun. 
The features are becoming a little 
pasty, the complexion is a trifle faded, 
but she looks very seductive for one of 
her ripe years—and how she did desire 
to remain so! Trust the languorous 
looks of the brown, almond-shaped 
eyes! Under the left eyelid and at the 
corners of the mouth, still lurk those 
tiny points of beauty which first capti- 
vated the fancy of the king. She is 
more than ever the “plump little du 
Barry,” a good-natured girl, pleased 
with every day as it passes and ready 
for another. She has neither rancor 
nor remorse; and is convinced that she 
never did any harm because she never 
meddled with politics. Her tranquil 
memories are told off, like the beads of 
a rosary, in the conversations reported 
by Mme. Vigee-Lebrun. “Louis XV 
did me the honor of dining with me in 
this hall. There was a musicians’ gal- 
lery over there, and they sang.” There 
is no touch of sadness. She merely 
mentions it as an amusing thing which 
once happened. Has she any regrets? 
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Not at all! She found happiness in her 
Autumnal! idyll with honest Brissac. She 
expects to find it again, here. We have 
just passed a bust of the then Governor 
of Paris by Roettier de la Tour—the 
square, serene countenance of an hon- 
est man. These two love one another, 
forgetful of the past, and utterly un- 
suspicious of the storm which is gath- 
ering in this tranquil evening sky and 
is soon to burst over their devoted 
heads. 

Four years later, miscreants will be 
kicking that of the good Duke, over 
these very lawns of Luciennes. 
Brought back from Orléans to Ver- 
sailles, along with other courtly cap- 
tives, he was murdered with all his 
associates in the Rue de ]’Orangerie on 
the 9th of September, 1792. Certain 
patriots from the town of Versailles 
cut off the head, and had the happy 
thought of taking this trophy to Luci- 
ennes and leaving it in Mme.du Barry’s 
drawing-room. Mad with terror, the 
unhappy woman had the bloody relic 
buried in a corner of the garden. A 
workman dug it up one day toward 
the end of last summer and my clever 
friend M. Lendtre informed me only the 
other day of the lugubrious discovery. 
If there were any doubt about the au- 
thenticity of Brissac’s skull, it would 
be removed by a comparison of it with 
the bust in the Dauphin’s apartment— 
de Roettiers’ chisel having recorded 
upon the marble, with great vigor, all 
the prominent characteristics of the 
model. We know already how Rohan- 
Chabot consoled Mme. du Barry for one 
year after this tragedy. Our portrait 
both explains and excuses the inveter- 
ate weakness of the gallant quinqua- 
genarian. She still so longs to please— 
the soft creature!—and to live, to live 
at all costs! Already we see hovering 
over her sensuous lips that last cry of 
—‘One minute more, M. le Bourreau!’’ 

One minute more! One more grain 
of pleasure! It is the cry they would 
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all utter, if they knew what was com- 
ing, every one of these volatile folk, 
men and women alike,—even those who 
died most courageously. On the thresh- 
old of the grand saloon of Louis XVI, 
the last of the long suite, pity and ter- 
ror stay our footsteps—for the greater 
part of the heads we see before us are 
marked for the guillotine; the remain- 
der for exile and for experiences of the 
grimmest in the coming days. Old 
Gliick, installed above one of the doors, 
aml raising his eyes to Heaven in 
search of melodies, might have heard 
and caused to be heard in that hall 
those weird incantations to the dead, 
whose moanings wail through all his 
Orpheus. The musician’s entire audi- 
ence would have been composed of 
those “livid shades,’ of whom André 
Chavier sang. 

Our walks shall end here (to be re- 
sumed another time, if the reader be 
not weary) among the personages of 
that later and more sympathetic so- 
ciety to which we are bound by so 
many ties. A world finished with Louis 
XV. Another begins with Louis XVI. 
But just as the Grand Siécle at the far 
end of this gallery encroached upon its 
successor, so the Revolutionary age— 
the age of yesterday—is marked by a 
violent reflux, which divides the last 
years of the eighteenth century from 
the olden time, aad sweeps them to- 
wards ourselves. We part forever, at 
this point, frora those who tasted to the 
full that sweetness of life which M. de 
Talleyrand so keenly regretted. Their 
heirs will conduct vs to our own time, 
through all sie trouble and anguish 
that renders their portraits so pathetic. 
All epochs are alive again in that elo- 
quent common sepulchre of Versailles. 
The ghosts of every historic period 
arise and walk, down to those whom 
our own eyes have seen, and our own 
ears heard. 

Just now, in the cabinet of the great 
Dauphin between the paniers of Mes- 
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dames, and the busts of the philoso- 
phers, I was haunted by the memory 
of a face. It was the month of April 
1871; the Commune held Paris and 
threatened Versailles. The bureau of 
Foreign Affairs was temporarily in- 
stalled in the Hall of the Marshals, I 
had been appointed to our Embassy at 
Constantinople and went there to get 
my passports. At the end of the long 
suite of rooms, then filled with scrib- 
bling clerks, I came to the cabinet of 
the Dauphin and the Regent and found 
Jules Favre at work there. No one 
who saw him, at that period, can ever 
forget that ravaged and death-like 
countenance, still bearing plain marks 
of the torture of Ferriéres, of that un- 
equal conflict with a terrible foe, from 
whom I have lately heard quoted the 
bitter sneer: “Jules Favre almost took 
me for a public assembly”! The head 
of the Ministry of Defense, was liter- 
ally bent under the burden of his own 
woes and ours. He was toiling away, 
in the seat of our ancient Kings, en- 
deavoring to wring a few concessions 
from the sovereign who had just tried 
on his imperial crown, in the Galerie 
des Glaces overhead. I see him there 
always,—the venerable advocate, 
crushed by sorrow,—exactly as he 
looked the first time I ever saw the 
apartment of the Dauphin. He sat in 
the place of Princes who have returned 
since then and ousted him. 

And thus it is that memories meet 
and mingle in the palace of Versailles, 
while the immense peace of evening 
descends upon the verdant masses of 
the woods, the sleeping water-tanks, 
the white statues. Once more the fan- 
tastic rays of the setting sun re-kindle 
upon the panes of the gallery-windows 
fires that had long gone out, and life 
itself revives—all the myriad lives of 
the long past. The long wail of Eury- 
dice sighs forth from the spinet of the 
Queen, and is answered, from far away 
in some garden summer-house, by an 














air of Lulli, played upon those bass- 


viols which flooded with amorous mel- 
ody not La Valliére alone, but many 
another Psyche forsaken of the youth- 
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ful God... “There was a musicians” 
gallery up there—and they sang” 
Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE FORETELLING OF THE FUTURE. 


I, 


It is, in certain respects, quite in- 
comprehensible that we should not 
know the future. Probably a mere 
nothing, the displacement of a cere- 
bral lobe, the resetting of Broca’s con- 
volution in a different manner, the ad- 
dition of a slender network of nerves 
to those which form our conscious- 
ness: any one of these would be 
enough to make the future unfold it- 
self before us with the same clear- 
ness, the same majestic amplitude as 
that with which the past is displayed 
on the horizon, not only of our indi- 
vidual life, but also of the life of the 
species to which we belong. A singu- 
lar infirmity, a curious limitation of 
our intellect causes us not to know 
what is going to happen to us, when 
we are fully aware of what has be- 
fallen us. From the absolute point 
of view to which our imagination suc- 
ceeds in rising, although it cannot live 
there, there is no reason why we 
should not see that which does not 
yet exist, considering that that which 
does not yet exist in its relation to us 
must necessarily have its being al- 
ready and manifest itself somewhere. 
If not, it would have to be said that, 
where Time is concerned, we form the 
centre of the world, that we are the 
only witnesses for whom events wait 
so that they may have the right to 
appear and to count in the eternal his- 





tory of causes and effects. It would 
be as absurd to assert this for Time 
as it would be for Space that other 
not quite so incomprehensible form 
of the two-fold infinite mystery in 
which our whole life floats. 

Space is more familiar to us, be- 
cause the accidents of our organism 
place us more directly in relation with 
it and make it more concrete. We can 
move in it pretty freely, in a certain 
number of directions, before and be- 
hind us. That is why no traveller 
would take it into his head to main- 
tain that the towns which he has not 
yet visited will become real only at 
the moment when he sets his foot 
within their walls. Yet this is very 
nearly what we do when we persuade 
ourselves that an event which has not 
yet happened does not yet exist. 


IL. 


But I do not intend, in the wake of 
sO many others, to lose myself in the 
most insoluble of enigmas. Let us say 
no more about it, except this alone, 
that Time is a mystery which we have 
arbitrarily divided into a past and 4 
future, in order to try and understand 
something of it. In itself, it is al- 
most certain that it is but an im- 
mense, eternal, motionless Present, in 
which all that takes place and all that 
will take place takes place immutably, 
in which To-Morrow, save in the ephe- 
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meral mind of man, is indistinguish- 
able from Yesterday or To-Day. 

One would say that man had always 
the feeling that a mere infirmity of 
his mind separates him from the fu- 
ture. He knows it to be there, living, 
actual, perfect, behind a kind of wall, 
around which he has never ceased to 
turn since the first days of his coming 
on this earth. Or rather, he feels it 
within himself and known to a part 
of himself: only, that importunate and 
disquieting knowledge 1s unable to 
travel, through the too-narrow chan- 
nels of his senses, to his conscious- 
ness, which is the’ only place where 
knowledge acquires a name, a useful 
strength and, so to speak, the freedom 
of the human city. It is only by 
glimmers, by casual and passing infil- 
trations that future years, of which he 
is full, of which the imperious reali- 
ties surround him on every hand, pen- 
etrate to his brain. He marvels thet 
an extraordinary accident should have 
closed almost hermetically to the fu- 
ture that brain which plunges into it 
entirely, even. as a sealed vessel 
plunges, without mixing with it, into 
the depths of a monstrous sea_ that 
overwhelms it, entreats it, teases it 
and caresses it with a thousand bDil- 
lows. 

At all times man has tried to find 
crannies in that wall, to provoke imfil- 
trations into that vase, to pierce the 
partitions that separate his reason, 
which knows scarcely anything, from 
his instinct, which knows all, but can- 
not make use of its knowledge. It 
seems that he must have succeeded 
more than once. There were vision- 
aries, prophets, sibyls, pythonesses, in 
whom a distemper, a spontaneously or 
artificially hypertrophied nervous sys- 
tem permitted unwonted communica- 
tions to be established between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, be- 
tween the life of the individual and 
that of the species, between man and 
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his hidden god. They left evidences 
of this capacity which are as irrefut- 
able as any other historical evidence, 
On the other hand, as those strange 
interpreters, those great mysterious 
hysterics, along whose nerves thus cir- 
culated and mingled the present and 
the past, were rare, men discovered, 
or thought they discovered, empirical 
processes to enable them almost me- 
chanically to read the ever-present 
and irritating enigma of the future. 
They flattered themselves that, in this 
manner, they could consult the un- 
conscious knowledge of things and 
beasts. Thence came the interpreta- 
tion of the flight of birds, of the en- 
trails of victims, of the course of the 
stars, of fire, water, dreams and all 
the methods of divination that have 
been handed down to us. by the au- 
thors of antiquity. 


III. 


I thought it curious to inquire where 
this science of the future stands to- 
day. It no longer has the splendor 
nor the hardihood of old. It no longer 


forms part of the public and religious 
life of nations. The present and the 
past reveal so many prodigies to us 
that these suffiee to amuse our thirst 
for marvels. Absorbed as we are in 
what is or was, we have almost given 
up asking what might be or will be. 
However, the old and _ venerable 
science, so deeply rooted in man’s in- 
fallible instinct, is not abandoned. It 
is no longer practiced in broad day- 
light. It has taken shelter in the 
darkest corners, in the most vulgar, 
credulous, ignorant and despised en- 
vironments. It employs innocent or 
childish methods; nevertheless, it, too, 
has in a certain measure evolved, like 
other things. It neglects the majority 
of the processes of primitive divina- 
tion; it has found others, often eccen- 
tric, sometimes Indicrous, and has 
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been able to profit by some few dis- 
coveries which were by no means in- 
tended for it. 

Il have followed it into its dark re- 
treats. I wished to see it, not in 
books, but at work, in real life, and 
among the humble faithful who have 
contidence in it and who daily apply 
to it for advice and encouragement. 
I went to it in good faith, unbelieving, 
but ready to believe, without preju- 
dice and without a predetermined 
smile: for, if we must admit no mir- 
acle blindly, it is worse blindly to 
laugh at it; and in every obstinate er- 
ror there lurks, usually, an excellent 
truth that awaits the hour of birth. 


IV. 


Few towns would have offered me 
a wider and more fruitful field of ex- 
periment than Paris. I therefore made 
my investigations there. I began by 
selecting a moment at which a proj- 
ect whose realization (which did not 
depend upon myself alone) was to be 
of great importance to me was hang- 
ing in suspense. I will not enter into 
the details of the business, which has 
very little interest in ‘ftself. It is 
enough to know that around this 
project were a crowd of intrigues and 
many powerful and hostile wills, fight- 
ing against my own. The forces were 
evenly balanced, and it was impossi- 
ble, according to human logic, to fore- 
see which would win the day. I there- 
fore had very precise questions to put 
to the future: a necessary condition; 
for, if many people complain that it 
tells them nothing, this is often be- 
cause they consult t at a moment 
when nothing is preparing on the 
herizon of their existence. 

I went successively to see the as- 
trologers, the palmists, the fallen and 
familiar sibyls who flatter themselves 
that they can read the future in the 
‘cards, in coffee-grounds, in the in- 
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florescence of white of egg dissolved 
in a glass of water, and so on (for 
nothing must be neglected, and, 
though the apparatus be sometimes 
singular, it may happen that a par- 
ticle of truth lies concealed under the 
absurdest practices). I went, above 
all, to see the most famous of the 
prophetesses who, under the names of 
clairvoyants, seers, mediums, and the 
rest, are able to substitute for their 
own consciousness the consciousness 
and even a portion of the unconscious- 
ness of their interrogators, and who 
are, in the main, the most direct heir- 
esses of the pythonesses of old. In 
this ill-balanced world I met with 
much knavery, simulation and gross 
lying. But I also had the occasion to 
study certain incontestable phenom- 
ena close at hand. They are not 
enough to decide whether it be given 
to man to rend the tissue of illusions 
that hides the future from him; but 
they throw a somewhat strange light 
upon that which passes in the place 
which to us seems the most inviolable, 
I mean the holy of holies of the 
“Buried Temple,” in which our most 
intimate thoughts and the forces that 
lie beneath them and are unknown to 
us go in and out without our knowl- 
edge and grope in search of the mys 
terious road that leads to future 
events. 


V. 


It would be wearisome to 
what happened to me with those 
prophets and _ seers. I will content 
myself with briefly telling one of the 
most curious experiences, which, 
moreover, sums up most of the others; 
the psychology of them all is very 
nearly identical. 

The seer in question is one of the 
most famous in Paris. She claims 
to incarnate, in her hypnotic state, the 
spirit of an unknown little girl called 


relate 
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Having made me sit down at 
she 


Julia. 
a table that stood between us, 
begged me to tutoyer Julia and to 
speak to her gently, as one speaks to 
a child of seven or eight years. There- 
upon her features, her eyes, her hands, 
her whole body were for some sec- 
onds unpleasantly convulsed; her hair 
came untied; and the expression of 
her face changed completely and be- 
came artless, puerile. The voice, shrill 
and clear, of a small child next came 
from that great ripe woman’s body, 
apd asked with a little lisp: 

“What do you want? Are you wor- 
ried? Is it for yourself or some one 
else that you have come to see me?” 

“For myself.” 

“Very well; will you help me a lit- 
tle? Lead me in thought to the place 
where your worries are.” 

I concentrated my attention on the 
project with which I was engrossed 
and on the different actors in the, as 
yet, hidden little drama. Then, grad- 
ually, after some preliminary gropings, 
and without my helping her with a 
word or gesture, she really penetrated 
into my thoughts, read them, so to 
speak, as a slightly veiled book, placed 
the situation of the scene most accu- 
rately, recognized the principal char- 
acters and described them summarily, 
with hopping and childish, but quaint- 
ly correct and precise little touches. 

“That’s very good, Julia,’ I then 
said, “but I know all that; what you 
ought to tell me is what is going to 
happen later on.” 

“What is going to happen, what is 
going to happen... you want to 
know all that is going to happen; but 
it’s very difficult...” 

“But still? How 
end? Shall I win?” 

“Yes, yes, I see; don’t be 
I'll help you; you will be pleased .. .” 

“But the enemy of whom you told 
me; the one who is resisting me and 


” 


will the business 


afraid, 


who wishes me ill... 
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“No, no, he wishes you no ill; it’s 
because of some one else... I can’t 
see why. ... He hates him... Oh, 
he hates him, he hates him! And it 
is because you like the other one so 
much that he does not want you to 
do for him what you want to do.” 

What she said was true. 

“But tell me,” 1 insisted, “will he go 
on to the end, will he not yield?’ 

“Oh, do not fear him. ... I see, he 
is ill; he will not live long.” 

“You are mistaken, Julia: I saw him 
two days ago; he is quite well.” 

“No, no, he is ill...tIt doesn’t 
show, but he is very ill... he must 
die soon...” 

“But how, in that case, and why?” 

“There is blood upon him, around 
him, everywhere .. .” 

“Blood? Is it a duel?’ (I had 
thought, for a moment, that I might 
be called upon to fight my adversary.) 
“An accident, a murder, a revenge?” 
(He was an unjust and unscrupulous 
man, who had done much harm to 
many people.) 

“No, no, ask me no more, I am very 
tired ... Let me go... 

“Not before I know ... 

“No, I can tell you nothing more... 
I am too tired...let me go... 
Be good, I will help you... .” 

The same attack as at the start then 
convulsed the body, in which the little 
voice had ceased; and the mask of 
forty years again covered the face of 
the woman, who seemed to be waking 
from a long sleep. 

Is it mecessary to add that we had 
never seen each other before this 
meeting, and that we knew as little of 
one another as though we had been 
born on different planets? 


” 


%” 


VI. 


Similar, in the main, with less char- 
acteristic and less convincing Getails, 
were the results of most of the experi- 
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ments in which the clairvoyants were 
unfeignedly asleep. In order to make 
a sort of countertest, 1 sent two per- 
sons, whose intelligence and good 
faith were known to me, to see the 
woman whom Julia had chosen as her 
interpreter. Like myself, they had to 
put to the future an important and 
precise question, which chance or des- 
tiny alone could solve. To one of 
them, who consulted her on a friend’s 
illness, Julia foretold the near death 
of that friend, and the event verified 
her prediction, although, at the mo- 
ment when she made it, a cure seemed 
infinitely more probable than death. 
To the other, who asked her how a 
law-suit would end, she replied some- 
what evasively on that point; by way 
of compensation she spontaneously re- 
vealed the spot where lay a certain ob- 
ject which had been very precious to 
the person consulting her, but which 
had been so long lost and so often 
looked for in vain that this person 
was persuaded that he had ceased to 
think about it. 

In so far as I am concerned, Julia’s 
prophecy was realized in part, that is 
to say, although I did not triumph in 
respect to the main point, the affair 
was nevertheless arranged in a satis- 
factory manner. As for the death of 
my adversary, it has not yet occurred; 
and gladly do I dispense the future 
from keeping the promise which is 
made me by the innocent mouth of the 
child of an unknown world. 


VII. 


It is very astonishing that others 
can thus penetrate into the last refuge 
of our being, and there, better than 
ourselves, read thoughts and _senti- 
ments at times forgotten or rejected, 
but always long-lived, or as yet un- 
formulated. It is really diseoncerting 
that a stranger should see further than 
ourselves into our own hearts. That 
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sheds a singular light on the nature 
of our inner lives. It is vain for us to 
keep watch upon ourselves, to shut 
ourselves up within ourselves: our 
consciousness is not water-tight, it es- 
capes, it does not belong to us; and 
though it requires special circum- 
stances for another to instal himself 
there and take possession of it, never- 
theless it is certain that, in normal 
life, our spiritual tribunal, our for 
intérieur—as the French have called 
it, with that profound intuition which 
we often discover in the etymology of 
words—is a kind of forum, or spiritual 
market-place, in which the majority 
of those who have business there 
come and go at will, look about them 
and pick out the truths, in a very dif- 
ferent fashion and much more freely 
than we would have to this day be- 
lieved. 

But let us leave this point, which is 
not the object of our study. What I 
would like to unravel in Julia’s pre- 
dictions is the unknown part foreign 
to myself. Did she go beyond what I 
knew? I do not think so. When she 
spoke to me of the fortunate issue of 
the affair, this was, upon the whole, 
the issue which I anticipated, and 
which the selfish and unavowed part 
of my instinct desired more keenly 
than the complete triumph which an- 
other and more generous sentiment 
made it incumbent on me to pursue 
and hope for, although I knew it to be, 
in iis essence, impossible. When she 
foretold the death of my adversary, 
she was but revealing a secret wish 
of that same instinct, one of those 
dastardly and shameful wishes which 
we hide from ourselves, and which 
never rise to the surface of our 
thought. There would be no reai 
prophecy in this, except if, against all 
expectation, against all likelihood, that 
death should occur suddenly within a 
short time hence. But, even if it were 
shortly to occur, it would not, I think, 
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be the Pythian that would have fath- 
omed the future, but I, my instinct, 
my unconscious being that would have 
foreseen an event with which it was 
connected. It would have read the 
pages of Time, not absolutely and as 
though in a universal book where all 
that is to take place is written, but by 
me, through me, in my private intui- 
tion, and would but have translated 
what my unconsciousness was unable 
to communicate to my thought. 

It was the same, I imagine, with 
the two persons who went to consult 
her. That one of whom she foretold 
the death of a friend probably, in 
spite of the assurance which reason 
gave to friendship, had the inner con- 
viction, either natural or conjectural, 
but violently suppressed, that the 
sick man would die; and it was this 
conviction which the clairvoyant dis- 
cerned amid the sweet hopes. that 
strove to deceive it. As for the second, 
who unexpectedly recovered a mislaid 
object, it is difficult to know the state 
of another’s mind with sufficient ex- 
actness to decide whether this was a 
ease of second sight or simply of rec- 
ollection. Was he who had lost the 
object absolutely ignorant of the place 
and circumstances in which he had 
lost it? He says so; he declares that 
he never had the least notion: that, 


1 Other subjects of my inquiries gave me less 
curious, but often analogous, results. I visited, 
for instance, a certain number of palmists. On 
seeing the sumptuous apartments of several of 
those prophets of the hand, who revealed to me 
nothing but nonsense, I was admiring the in- 
genuousness of their patrons, when a8 friend 
pointed out to me, in a lane near the Mont-de- 
Piete, the abode of a practitioner who, accord- 
ing to him, had most effectively cultivated and 
developed the great traditions of the science 
of Desbarolles and d’Arpentigny. 

On the sixth floor of a hideous rabbit-warren 
of a house, in a loft which served as both 
living-room and bed-room, I found an unpre- 
tending, gentle and vulgar old man, whose man- 
ner of speech suggested the hall-porter rather 
than the prophet. I did not obtain much from 
him; but, in the case of some more nervous 
persons whom I brought to him, particularly 
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on the contrary, he was persuaded 
that the object had been not mislaid 
but stolen; and that he had never 
ceased to suspect one of his servants. 
But it is possible that, while his intel- 
ligence, his waking ego paid no atten- 
tion to it, the unconscious, and as 
though sleeping, portion of himself 
may very well have remarked and re- 
membered the place where the object 
had been put. Thence, by a miracle 
no less surprising but of a different 
order, the seer would have found 
and awakened the latent and almost 
animal memory and brought it to the 
human light which it had vainly tried 
to reach. 


VIII. 


Could this be the case with all pre- 
dictions? Were the prophecies of the 
great prophets, the oracles of the 
sibyls, witches, pythonesses content 
thus to reflect, translate, raise to the 
level of the intelligible world the in- 
stinctive clairvoyance of the individ- 
uals or peoples that listened to them? 
Let each accept the reply or the hy- 
pothesis that his own experience sug- 
gests to him. I have given mine with 
the simplicity and sincerity which a 
question of this nature demands.’ 

To resume my inquiry. In so far, 


two or three women with whose past and char- 
acter I was fairly well acquainted, he revealed 
with rather astonishing precision the essential 
pre-occupations of their minds and hearts, dis- 
cerned very cleverly the chief curves of their 
existence, stopped at the cross-roads where 
their destinies had really swerved or wavered, 
and discovered certain strikingly exact and al- 
most anecdotical particulars, such as journeys, 
love-affairs, influences undergone, or accidents. 
In a word, and taking into consideration the 
sort of auto-suggestion which causes our imagi- 
nation, more or less inflamed by the contact 
of mystery, immediately and precisely to state 
the most shapeless clue, he traced, on a some- 
what conventional and symbolical plan, a 
clearly-established scheme of their past and 
present, in which they were obliged, in spite of 
their distrust, to recognize the special track 
of their lives. In so far as his predictions are 
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then, as concerns that formidable un- 
known which stretches before us, lL 
found nothing conclusive, nothing de- 
cisive; and yet, I repeat, it is almost 
incredible that we should not know 
the future. I can imagine that we 
stand opposite to it as though opposite 
to a forgotten past. We might try to 
remember it. It would be a question 
of inventing or re-discovering the road 
taken by that memory which precedes 
us. 

I can conceive that we are not quali- 
fied to know beforehand the disturb- 
ances of the elements, the destiny of 
the planets, of the earth, of empires, 
peoples and races. All this does not 
touch us directly, and we know it in 
the past thanks only to the artifices of 
history. But that which regards us, 
that which is within our reach, that 
which is to unfold itself within the 
little sphere of years, a secretion of 
our spiritual organism, that envelops 
us in Time, even as the shell or the 
cocoon envelops the mollusc or the in- 
sect in Space: that, together with all 
the external events relating to it, is 
probably recorded in that sphere. In 
any case, it would be much more nat- 
ural that it were so recorded than 
comprehensible that it be not. There 
we have realities struggling with an 
illusion; and there is nothing to pre- 
vent us from believing that, here as 
elsewhere, realities will end by over- 
coming illusion. Realities are what 
will happen to us, Laving already hap- 
pened in the history that overhangs 
our own, the motionless and super- 
human history of the universe, 
Illusion is the opaque veil woven with 
the ephemeral threads called Yester- 
day, To-day and To-morrow, which we 
embroider on those realities. But it 


concerned, I must say, in passing, that not one 
of them was realized. 

Certainly there was, in his intuition, some- 
thing more than a fortunate coincidence. It 
was, in a lesser degree, a sort of nervous com- 
‘munication between one unconsciousness and an- 
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is not indispensable that our existence 
should continue the eternal dupe of 
that illusion. We may even ask our- 
selves whether our extraordinary un- 
fitness for knowing a thing so simple, 
so incontestable, so perfect and so 
necessary as the future, would not 
form one of the greatest subjects for 
astonishment to an inhabitant of an- 
other star who should visit us. 

To-day, all this appears to us so 
profoundly impossible that we find it 
difficult to imagine how the certain 
reality of the future world would re- 
fute the objections which we make to 
it in the name of the organic illusion 
of our minds. We say to it, for in- 
stance: If, at the moment of under- 
taking an affair, we could know that 
its outcome would be unfortunate, we 
should not undertake it; and since it 
must be written somewhere, in Time, 
before our question has been put, that 
the affair will not take place, seeing 
that we abandon it, we could not, 
therefore, foresee the outcome of that 
which will have no beginning. 

So as not to lose ourselves in this 
road, which would lead us whither 
nothing calls us, it will be enough for 
us to say that the future, like all that 
exists, is probably more coherent and 
more logical than the logic of our 
imagination, and that all our hesita- 
tions and uncertainties are included in 
its provisions. 

Moreover, we must not believe that 
the march of events would be com- 
pletely upset if we knew it before- 
hand. First, only they would know 
the future, or a part of the. future, 
who would take the trouble to learn 
it; even as only they know the past, 
or a part of their own present, who 
have the courage and the intelligence 


other of the same class as with the clairvoyant. 
I have met the same phenomenon in the case 
of a woman who read coffee-grounds, but ac- 
companied by more venturesome and less cer- 
tain manifestations: I will, therefore, not pause 
to consider it. 
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to examine it. We should quickly ac- 
commodate ourselves to the lessons of 
this new science, even as we have ac- 
commodated ourselves to those of his- 
tory. We should soon make aliow- 
ance for the evils which we could not 
escape and for inevitable evils. The 
wiser among us, for themselves, would 
lessen the sum total of the latter; and 
the others would meet them half-way, 
even as now they go to meet many 
certain disasters which are _ easily 
foretold. The amount of our vexa- 
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tions would be semewhat decreased, 
but less than we hope; for already our 
reason is able to foresee a portion of 
our future, if not with the material 
evidence that we dream of, at least 
with a moral certainty that is often 
satisfying: yet we observe that the 
majority of men derive hardly any 
profit from this easy foreknowledge. 
Such men would neglect the counsels 
of the future, even as they hear, with- 
out following it, the advice of the 
past. 
Mauriee Maeterlinck. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


My news set England in a flutter. 
After Copenhagen, when the Corsican 
threatened us with invasion, the threat 
was an empty one, without a chance of 
accomplishment. Now conditions have 
changed; he had a fleet at Rochefort 
and at Brest. If Villeneuve should make 
junction with these while Nelson was 
in the West Indies, he might quite well 
secure that day or two’s command of 
the Channel which being granted him, 
it was his boast that he could put an 
army into England big enough to over- 
run us. The effect of hearing that the 
French fleet of the Mediterranean was 
at large wes, in the words of Lord 
Minto, ‘“‘consternation in London.” Lord 
Barham, a first-class man in every way, 
had lately succeeded Lord Melville as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and it 
was to him that I delivered my de- 
spatches. The Admiralty had been a 
long while without any news from Nel- 
son, and he put a great many questions 
to me about the manceuvres off Toulon, 
the cruise to the Egyptian coast and 
back again, and so on. He asked me 


shrewdly about Lord Nelson’s frame of 
mind at this time, so soon as he discov- 
ered that the great Admiral had gra- 
ciously given me some share of his 
confidence; and I was forced to admit 
that he appeared to be laboring under 
great mental excitement. “But that,” 
I added, “is always his way when great 
events are in progress. It does not at 
all imply that he cannot apply to them 
all the force of his genius, and as the 
event grows more critical so his Lord- 
ship’s mind seems to clear and cool, 
just contrary to the way with lesser 
men.” 

When I withdrew, Lord Barham said 
to me kindly, “Now, of course, in the 
public interest it is necessary that you 
should go before a court-martial on the 
loss of your ship. On the other hand, 
in regard to this matter of the de- 
spatches arriving under broken seal, it 
can do no good that the public should 
know anything about that. We here 
are quite satisfied with your own ac- 
count of the matter. It would raise no 
end of a taik and a dust if it were to 
get abroad. Perhaps it will be for the 
advantage of all concerned that it 
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should not be publicly mentioned. We 
can rely on your discretion for that, no 
doubt—in your own interest, if for none 
other.” 

I thanked his Lordship for this kind 
dealing with me; but at this point I am 
obliged to say that my gratitude to the 
authorities comes to a full-stop. The 
court-martial (well—I do not intend 
that this shall be made public, if ever, 
till after my death, and that will mean 
after the death of most of the members 
of that court, so I will set it down with- 
out reserve)—I consider the court 
treated me in a scurvy manner, looking, 
so far as I could comprehend their 
point of view, at the bare fact that I 
lost my ship when by ordinary precau- 
tions I might have saved her, and quite 
disregarding the exceptional conditions 
of the case, which made it right, as I 
thought and still think, that I should 
incur any risks for the sake of getting 
despatches of such importance deliv- 
ered a few hours sooner. I had a cer- 
tain satisfaction in the consciousness 
that I had done what I believed to be 
my duty, and with that I had perforce 
to be content; yet I felt myself a dis- 
credited, and in seme sort a beaten, 
man, when I went down to my home 
at Withyham to visit my mother and 
sister, whom I had not seen for several 
years. 

It is singular how little change time 
makes when it passes with few events 
to mark the hours. The yew-tree 
hedges in the old garden had, perhaps, 
grown a foot or go higher and more sol- 
idly sombre in their hue, but my moth- 
er’s dear face seemed changed by the 
months that had passed since last I 
saw it scarcely more than the old sun- 
dial which bore its motto in Latin, “I 
mark the hours only that are bright.” 
I observed this to my mother, saying 
that I thought her own bright and con- 
tented nature resembled the sundial in 
this particular. She smiled, but then 
added, “We have had our sad hours too. 
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We wrote to you of the death of poor 
Uncle Dorset.” 

I had heard the news of this sad blow 
when I was in the Mediterranean, and 
how my aunt had taken the reins of 
management on behalf of his young 
Grace, at that time a boy of some 
eleven years or so. Poor young fellow! 
what a sad fate was his; but at the 
present there was no foreboding of 
what would come. I went up to see 
my Aunt Dorset on the morning after 
my arrival, and found her in her weeds 
seated before a great escritoire at the 
window that looks out over the park, 
surely one of the most beautiful ina 
England. 

She received me very graciously 
and had a number of questions 
to put to me, as who had not at that 
time, when I had come charged with 
earliest news of the first importance? 
We were like mice during those weeks, 
playing while we might, knowing the 
eat to be at large, unbelled, and not 
knowing when it might please him to 
make a spring on us. But long before 
she had made an end of questioning 
me her woman’s wit had discovered 
that my mind was far from easy—that 
I had a weight lying on it that con- 
stantly oppressed it, and at once, with 
her kindly sympathy, asked what the 
matter was. 

“Well, matter enough,” I said; “and 
yet no matter of importance, after all’; 
and then I told her about the way I 
had come ashore with the despatches, 
and how the ship was lost, and finally 
about the finding of the court-martial 
that had not actually, in so many 
words, said I was to blame, but had 
shown more clearly than enough by 
what it hinted and by what it did not 
say that it considered so. At all events, 
I concluded, I may make up my mind 
to this—that I am what our friend 
Reuben Elphick, who was my boat- 
swain, calls an arrant failure, and that 
his Majesty will have no further need 
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of me on board his ships to bait the 
Corsican. 

At that all the good lady impolitely 
said at first was “Fudge.” And per- 
haps it was the best thing that she 
could have said, for it aroused me to a 
conviction that this was an unworthy 
and an unmanly way of thinking and 
of acting—or of not acting, for that, no 
doubt, is the more proper way of put- 
ting it. The more proper way of acting 
would have been to take some action; 
and take ft I would, onty for the life 
of me I could not see how to act. 

“What does your own conscience tell 
you about what you did?” she asked 
me presently, after sitting silent a min- 
ute or so in thought. 

“If I had the job te do again, I should 
do it the same again,” I declared, al- 
most more stoutly than I had yet ven- 
tured to make any such declaration, 
even to myself. I was beginning to 
pluck a courage from her good spirit. 

“And what does your heart tell you 
Lord Nelson wiil say to what you did?” 
she asked then. 

“Lord Nelson!” I cried. “I know what 
he would say. He would say I was 
right by all fair means, and almost by 
foul, to see his despatches delivered at 
the earliest possible moment. His own 
orders almost said as much.” 

“Then, with your own conscience and 
Lord Nelson on your side, cannot you 
snap your fingers at all court-martials 
in the world?’ 

“Ay,” I said, “that is so; I can snap 
my fingers, and that is about all that I 
can do. My own conscience can give 
me no ship, neither can Lord Nelson 
himself while he is in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico or across the equator, or Heaven 
alone knows where.” 

“That is true,” she said, “that is true. 
It is true, and it is abominable. Let 
me see. What are we to do? Eh,” she 
went on, and ground her teeth in a kind 
of humorous fury, “if only I were a 
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man! What a thing it ig to be a wom- 
an.” 

I laughed at that, of course, and we 
began talking of other matters. And 
then, just as I was taking my leave, 
she said, “I have made up my mind 
what you are to do. As you say, there 
is no help Lord Nelson can give you 
while he is cruising the high seas on 
the other side of the globe; so what you 
must do is this. You must go down to 
Brighton. It is there that the Prince 
of Wales always is now. You must get 
an introduction—it is easily managed, 
no great person was ever more acces- 
sible; you must make him your friend, 
and his interest is as good for you as 
Lord Nelson’s own. It is the only way. 
Tell me, do you see another?” 

I told her frankly I did not. There 
were only two men in England who 
could help me, I fully believed—Nelson 
and the Prince of Wales; and the one 
was not in England (so that is what 
they call an Irish bull of a statement); 
therefore there was only one left, and 
that one the Prince of Wales, to whom 
she commended me. I did not exactly 
know how the introduction was to be 
accomplished, but, as my Aunt Dorset 
truly said, never was great personage 
more accessible or more kindly, and I 
walked away over the park of Buck- 
hurst with a much lighter heart than 
I had worn when I came. On my way 
home I met the wife of that beauty for 
whom I had no very kindly feeling in 
my mind, Reuben Elphick. The poor 
woman had been to my mother’s, hear- 
ing I was come home, and then on to 
the big house to meet me if she could, 
so anxious was she to hear of her “ar- 
rant failure.” Of course, I did not 
peach about the poor fellow’s shortcom- 
ings to his wife, and was only rather 
surprised that she had not heard from 
him nor seen anything of him; for we 
had been ashore a week or two now, 
the ship (so to speak of her, poor thing, 
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that was no longer a ship, through my 
own act) had been paid off, and Reuben 
had had plenty of time to find his way 
to London, and down again, or across 
by East Grinstead, as it should please 
him. There was a coach that ran from 
Lewes to East Grinstead, passing 
Wych Cross, just above where we 
caught the Frenchman, not more than 
five or six miles from Buckhurst itself. 
So it was something of a marvel that 
he was not come, and though I owed 
the rascal a grudge, I should have been 
sorry for any mischance befalling. 
Moreover, though he had committed as 
gross a sin as a seaman can do, being 
heinously drunk on duty, I yet could 
not truly say that I or the King’s ser- 
vice had suffered by it, seeing that but 
for his drunkenness permitting the 
theft of the papers I should never have 
had the loan of the smuggler’s horse, 
and certainly should not have reached 
London so early. So the truth is that 
the “arrant failure” by his drunkenness 
did a good turn to every one of us, and 
to the nation—a moral to the tale on 
which I sincerely hope not too many 
seamen will think fit to act. 

Of course I comforted the woman 
about her husband’s absence as well as 
I could, assuring her I had left him 
safe ashore and in spirits (which was 
true in more than one sense); and as 
for why he had not come, he was no 
doubt employed for the King. I had, 
in truth, more than a doubt, but 
thought it no wrong to say what I said 
for her comfort. If the great court- 
martial brings up nothing worse than 
that on the sheet, I shall pass it better 
than the one they held on me in Lon- 
don. 

“You be sure for certain he be not 
wounded?” the poor woman asked me 
for the tenth time. 

“Not he,” I said, “Mrs. Elphick, and 
the scar on his eye has healed up a pic- 
ture. He’s handsomer than ever he 
was, I do believe.” 
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“Oh, handsome is as handsome does, 
they do say, and I don’t know as ever 
Reuben was altogether a man of fea- 
ture. ‘Tis not that I care about in a 
man particularly. But Reuben, he do 
have a way with him,” wiping her eye 
feelingly. 

“He does indeed, Mrs. Elphick,” I as- 
sented. And then I heard that the 
troubles were still going on between 
the Lordship of the manor—that is to 
say her Grace, acting for the young 
Duke—and the commoners of the For- 
est of Ashdown, the people of the 
manor always struggling to prevent, or 
at least to regulate, the cutting of lit- 
ter, and the commoners continuing to 
cut it in their despite. The real truth 
of the case was that neither side knew 
their rights, which could only be settled 
in a court of law, and not by hard 
words, that sometimes threatened to 
come to hard blows. Mrs. Elphick was 
quite of my opinion, and we parted the 
best of friends, and she, I think, quite 
as much at ease about her husband as 
I was, 

My Aunt Dorset was not one of those 
to let the grass grow long under their 
feet for want of moving, and in the 
morning I received by her kindness 
several letters of introduction to her 
friends at Brighton, where, in the sea- 
son, no one who was anybody in the 
social world could fail of having many 
a friend in the fashionable circle that 
made it their resort. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I suppose there is no place in the 
world that has changed its aspect and 
its status as completely and rapidly as 
the town of Brighton. In my boyhood 
I had known it as the village of Bright- 
helmstone, just struggling out of its 
obscurity, thanks to the exertions 
of the never-sufficiently-to-be-execrated 
Dr. Russell (I speak, be it observed, 
only of my childish sentiments towards 
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that worthy man), who discovered the 
merits of sea-bathing and imagined 
merits in the drinking of sea-water—a 
loathsome potion, encouraging an un- 
mitigated thirst. He had a successor, 
Dr. Arositer, who modified the horrors 
of this salt-water drinking by permit- 
ting its mixture with milk. It was to 
imbibe this disgustful fluid that I was 
taken to Brighthelmstone, to be cured 
of some puerile affection of the glands, 
and it is striking evidence of the 
growth made by the watering-place in 
the meantime that, though I had first 
seen it with the magnifying eyes of 
childhood, it yet appeared to me, on my 
second visit in 1805, so immeasurably 
increased and smartened that I had 
difficulty in believing it to be really 
the same. Yet even this alteration and 
increase, great as it was, is but a little 
thing in comparison with the growth 
in the few years intervening between 
that date and the date of my present 
writing. In 1805 it was a place of some 
eighteen streets, of 8,000 or so inhabi- 
tants, and within its comparatively 
small area was crowded more of the 
fashionable world, in the wake of his 
Royal Highness George of Wales, than 
I should suppose were ever before 
lodged so closely or so poorly. The 
Royal Pavilion had been built, since 
my last visit, just beyond the Castle 
Tavern and the ballroom, on the oppo- 
site side of the Steyne to Donaldson’s 
Library, and here of course was good 
lodging as the heart of a Prince could 
desire. There were his Grace of Marl- 
borough’s house, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s, 
and one or two more, including old 
Lady Anne Murray’s, all of which 
looked out on the Steyne, and were fine, 
ample, and some of them magnificent 
buildings; but as for the rest of the 
fashionable world of Brighton, they 
had to put up with lodgings in which 
I am very certain they would not have 
housed footmen at home. Yet to be 
sure it did not matter, for one was in 
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those lodgings not six hours out of the 
twenty-four, and cf them all the while 
asleep. Coming as I did to Brighton 
in the height of the season, unknown 
and unannounced, I was fortunate 
enough in getting a fairly spacious dog- 
kennel in an area of Middle Street. The 
room—it was not in literal truth a ca- 
nine apartment—was beneath the shop 
of an honest pastrycook named Hyde, 
a man as round as one of his own tarts, 
and a wonderful advertisement in his 
person of their health-giving and adi- 
pose-making qualities. He was ruddy, 
with an immense apron coming up to 
his chin, brimful of good nature, and 
a white cap on his head. My lodging 
was underground, with a window just 
a-level with the feet of the passers-by 
as they went along the footway. No 
matter, it was somewhere to lay my 
head, and one had to be thankful. 

Then my good Aunt Dorset (though 
it was absurd speaking of a woman of 
her age as “aunt”’) had given me a let- 
ter to the Vicomtesse d’Arcy, who lived 
along with the Lady Anne Murray in 
one of the houses facing the Steyne. 
The Vicomtesse was a wonderful old 
lady. At first I was more than a little 
afraid of her, for the brightness of her 
wit and of her rouge, and the beautiful 
soft whiteness of her hair. Exceedingly 
picturesque she was. She was a Scotch 
lady by birth, like the Lady Anne Mur- 
ray herself, but had married the French 
Vicomte d’Arcy, who had had his head, 
or his estates, cut off (at all events he 
was dead and never mentioned, and 
something in the nature of a tragedy 
had been the end of him) at the hands 
of the French Terrorists, Jacobins, or 
whatever the name of the particular 
sect of rascals might be that was in 
power at the time. So she was more 
French than English or Scottish; and 
yet at the same time, though French 
was the language she spoke by prefer- 
ence, she imported into it the accent of 
the Land of the Thistle, and when she 
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spoke the English it was with a quaint 
mixture of the two accents, the original 
Scottish and engrafted French. But 
the bent of her mind, owing to her long 
residence in France, was French alto- 
gether, so that as Henry Beauclerk, 
who was our best wit, said, “She thinks 
French and says it in Scotch”—a quaint 
medley. These two old ladies—the Vi- 
comtesse, as I have described her, and 
Lady Anne Murray—were among the 
most curious figures in Brighton, that 
at this time was very fairly well sup- 
plied with quaint figures, for they were 
such zealous observers of the old man- 
ner that both went a-riding daily on 
pillion behind their grooms—that is to 
say, on a cushion set on the horse’s 
back behind the saddle—although this 
style was already almost wholly dis- 
carded. But any that thought to have 
the laugh of either of them, on this or 
any other account, would for certain 
come off with the worst of the bargain, 
the sharpness of their wits making 
them as feared as their kindliness of 
heart made them beloved—a notable 
pair of old Seottish ladies. 

There was one other visit of ceremony 
that I, in common with all newcomers, 
had to pay, and that was to Colonel 
Wade, at that time holding the despotic 
office of Master of Ceremonies at 
Brighton. It is an office that I believe 
is not yet extinct, but survives so far 
shorn of its dignity that it is exercised 
in much less despotic manner than in 
the consulship of the good old Colonel 
Wade. At that time it had its emolu- 
ments as well as its honors and its la- 
bors. for the custom was for each new- 
comer who wished an introduction to 
the fashionable society of the place to 
enter his name in Colonel Wade’s book 
at the library, and therewith deposit a 
fee of one guinea. Thus franked you 
became the object of his almost pa- 
ternal solicitude. He would find you 
partners at the balls, and introduce you 
to all whom he held it suitable for you 
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to know. He had also the work of ar- 
ranging all the festivities—their dates, 
details, and programmes; in a word, it 
was an office that was no sinecure, that 
required infinite tact, and that fully 
merited the modest emoluments with 
which it was rewarded. 

My diary tells me it was on May 29 
that I landed in England. It was on 
the morning of July 8 that I set foot 
in Brighton, descending from the night 
coach that I had caught the previous 
evening at Forest Row, traversing yet 
again, in a manner far more peaceful 
and leisurely, the road that I had de- 
voured so hungrily as we came along 
it in pursuit of the Frenchman and the 
despatches. As we jolted and jogged 
under the stars of the pleasant summer 
night, the constant query ran through 
“What had the smuggler 
done with his Frenchman prisoner? 
How had he disposed of him? Had he 
kept his promise to me that he would 
do him no harm? And in that case, 
when, and in what manner, should I 
be able to convey to my good and 
friendly smuggler the message that he 
might let the Frenchman go at large?” 

His last words I remembered well: 
“Send message by Phoebe Hessel to the 
skipper of Darby’s Cave.” That was 
easy saying; but it implied that all the 
world, or I at least, must know this 
Phoebe Hessel, and be able to lay hand 
on her at a moment’s notice, whereas 
for the life of me I could not recollect 
that I had ever before heard the lady’s 
name. For the present, however, it 
mattered nothing. Not a word was 
come from Nelson since the despatches 
that it had cost me so much to deliver, 
and until there was later news I was 
not minded that the Frenchman should 
go free, for, though the gist of the news 
was the world’s property, there might 
well be private details known to the 
Frenchman that were better kept from 
the knowledge of his Government; and 
in any case I had given my word to 


my mind, 
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Lord Barham that I would move no 

finger for the Frenchman’s release un- 

til a later despatch was made public. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
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When that should happen he left the 
matter in my own discretion. 
Horace G, Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LAST OF HER RACE. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air; 
But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 
Longfellow. 


She lived in a little town by the sea, 
far from the mountains she loved and 
the fair glen where in the days long 
gone her ancestors had marshalled 
their men and led them to forays and 
battles. In the winter the little town 
was sombre and quiet, and she liked 
it then because could dream her 
dreams in peace; but in summer 
steamers flooded the place with noisy 
cheap-trippers that to her seemed visi- 
tors from an unknown world—a world 
of vulgar turmoil and ceaseless ac- 
tivity—and she hated the little town 
then. Nor was it easy for her to 
leave it, for she was very poor—this 


she 


faded old lady, dressed in the gar- 
ments of an earlier century, at the 
sight of whom the smart. trippers 


stared and laughed. She was proud, 
too, as she was poor, for the blood of 
many chiefs and of a far-off race of 
island kings ran in her veins, and of 
them all she was now the last. 

Her house, in a sheltered loop of the 
bay, had a few straggling trees about 
it. She loved these trees, for they re- 
minded her of the wooded slopes of 
her childhood’s home, and of the path- 
way down which her father would 
come in the evening, with his gillies be- 
hind him leading the hairy ponies 
that carried the stags. She can see 


him yet as he was then—though he is 
dead these threescore years and more 
—with his noble bearing, his towering 
height, his loose Highland dress that 
showed his sinewy limbs, and in his 
bonnet the eagle-feather which only 
the chief wore. She can still feel the 
pride which she felt when, perched 
high on his shoulder, he carried her to 
the door one evening as he returned 
home from the hills, and the children 
ran shouting to meet him. She hears 
these shouts now in her dreams. 

Her father was the last of the 
chiefs. There were others after him, 
but in them the chief had disappeared 
in the landlord. There are those even 
now who call themselves chiefs, but 
are only lairds; he was a chief! When 
he went from home, even when the 
nineteenth century was well out of its 
teens, his tail of servants walked af- 
ter him and his bard before him. Sir 
Walter came north to his keep beside 
Loch Oich, and found in him the pro- 
totype of Fergus Mac-Ivor, Vich Ian 
Vohr, chief of Glennaquoich, in whose 
personality he portrayed the strength 
and weakness, the overweening pride 
and kindliness, the chivalry and the 
dignity, of the last of the chiefs. Sir 
Walter saw the devotion the chief in- 
spired in his people, and that devo- 
tion he depicted in Evan MacCombich, 
who, when Fergus was condemned at 
Carlisle, offered to fetch six men from 
Glennaquoich to die for their chief, of 
which he himself would be the first. 
When the court laughed, Evan, look- 
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ing sternly round, said, “If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing because a 
poor man such as me thinks my life, 
or the life of six of my degree, is 
worth that of Vich Ian Vobr, it’s like 
enough they may be right; but if they 
laugh because they think I would not 
keep my word and come back to re- 
deem him, I can tell them they ken 
neither the heart of the Hielandman 
nor the honor of a gentleman.” The 
devotion of his clan to Fergus which 
is made so vivid in Waverley is only 
the devotion which Sir Walter saw in 
the glens westward from Loch Oich 
inspired by the chief, of whom he 
wrote: “Warm-hearted, generous, 
friendly, he is beloved by those who 
know him. ... To me he is a treas- 
ure.” But evil days befell the chief, 
“who was born a hundred years too 
late,” as his friend of Abbotsford de- 
clared. He had wasted his substance 
attempting to revive the ancient glory 
of his family, and on his death it was 
found impossible for his son to reign 
in his place. So the glens passed to 
others, and now the old lady who 
lived in the little house in the loop of 
the bay was the last of them all. 
She, the last of Siol ’ic Alastair, was 
very lonely, as those always are who 
live beyond the fourscore years and 
survive all their kindred—unless they 
have wealth, which she had not. 
Those who lived in the large houses at 
the outskirts of the town knew her as 
the last of a great race who once on a 
time had made the throne of the 
United Kingdom rock; but she did not 
care to know them! They were not of 
her world. Almost her only friend 
was the minister of the poor little 
chapel that stood in a mean street, in 
which the gospel was still preached 
in the language of the Gael to a rap- 
idly diminishing congregation. As 
long as she could she said her “Adsum” 
every Sunday when the _ gray, bent, 
old minister ascended his pulpit and 
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faced the little company that as- 
sembled there to worship in a manner 
which, to the smart congregations of 
the suburbs, savored of the Covenant- 
ing days. The wail of the old tunes, 
the plaintive chanting, the emotional 
richness of the language she loved, 
made the dingy, cobwebby chapel a 
place of delight to her. She seemed 
again to hear the women singing their 
songs far away among the hills at 
milking-time; she seemed to feel the 
breeze laden with the scent of the 
heather coming over the moors, and 
hear the roar of the waters as_ the 
floods swept down the rough-flowing 
river; the mildewed walls of the de- 
caying chapel faded away, and the 
vulgar little town melted into mist, 
and she stood again in that fairyland 
of youth “where the wind blows over 
seven glens and seven bens and seven 
mountain moors.” 

It was only to the minister that she 
spoke of the ancient days. He was an 
attentive listener, who had himself 
known better days, and who through 
many misfortunes, and many follies 
perhaps, had at last come to this—that 
he was glad to minister in that little 
chapel for a pittance that kept him 
from want. His own troubles had 
made him tender, and the memory of 
his own follies saved him from harsh 
judgments on the folly of others. To 
him the proud old lady could speak, 
knowing she would be understood. 
Many a day did he turn to her house 
to give her the comfort of having 
some one to speak to. The house was 
small and mean; the furniture was 
massive, and in these little rooms it 
looked like a prince strayed among the 
denizens of the slums; decay had 
fallen on much of it. The paper hung 
in patches on the walls; chairs stood 
some on three castors, some on two; 
but there were priceless relics: pieces 
of old silver, dusty faded pictures, 
things which many men would pay @ 
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ransom for. There was a leather-cov- 
ered chair in which she always sat 
near the fire; from a little window in 
the gable by its side she could see a 
glint of the sea and of the wooded 
ridge beyond, and because of these 
she loved that seat best. When the 
minister sat on the other side of the 
fire, and the ancient serving-woman 
brought out the old silver teapot that 
had been used so long in the old castle 
which now stands magnificent even in 
its decay on its solitary rock, and she 
poured out a cup for her friend and 
herself, then she could speak—speak 
of the old days, and of the old home, 
till the little room seemed as if it re- 
sounded with the shouts of “Creag an 
Fhithich! Creag an Fhithich!” (the 
war-cry of the Macdonnells) as the 
clansmen rushed with claymores on 
their foes in the days of long ago. 

She was never tired speaking of her 
father. She pictured him so vividly 
that her listener could see the chief 
with his hounds going forth to the 
hunt, and note the droop of the eagle- 
feather in his bonnet. Proudly she 
would tell how, accompanied by 
twelve men of his clan, he went to 
Edinburgh, and with his brother the 
Colonel—that Colonel who, assisted by 
his sergeant, had shut the great gate 
of Hougomont against the French, 
thereby saving the place; and after 
receiving the prize as the bravest man 
at Waterloo from the Iron Duke, 
handed it to the sergeant—broke 
through the guards and welcomed 
teorge IV. to Scotland on his landing. 
He felt it his duty that he, the repre- 
sentative of the ancient race of kings 
that ruled the isles of the west, should 
be the first to welcome the king who 
came to pay a visit to a kingdom that 
had not seen its king for over two hun- 
dred years. It was only the courtesy 
due from one potentate to another! If 
the poor, benighted Edinburgh bailies 
could not see it in his light, why then 
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he and his twelve good men could 
burst through any cordon that could 
be drawn round any pier in Leith. If 
the hide-bound authorities of Dunedin 
could not see his point of view, Sir 
Walter did, and it was he who acted 
as colonel of the kilted bodyguard 
thus provided for the king, and swore 
them in. But Sir Walter, who could 
read the secrets of all men’s hearts, 
knew the mind of a chief. 

Sometimes the daughter of the chief 
would speak of more trifling incidents. 
With a smile she told how the chief, 
having crossed the loch in his new 
barge and spent the day on the hills, 
found, when returning across the loch 
in the evening, a packman hid in the 
prow of the boat. When half-way 
across, the chief stepped up to the 
prow and lifted the pedlar by his belt 
and dropped him gently into the loch. 
It was, he thought, fit punishment for 
the low-bred seller of needles who pre- 
sumed to cross his loch in the com- 
pany of Mac ’ic Alastair. But the ped- 
lar had the better of it; he made a 
declaration that a pocket-book con- 
taining a hundred pounds fell out of 
his coat-pocket when he was thrown 
into the water, and, an action being 
threatened against the chief, he had to 
pay. The pedlar took a farm with the 
money, and his children’s children are 
there still, while the ancient seat of 
the chief is a larach (a desolate ruin). 
Of these things would she speak while 
the darkness was creeping over the 
little town and the lamplighter went 
up the dingy street to light the lamps; 
but though looking from her gable 
window as he passed, she saw, not 
him, but the pathway of the moon on 
her father’s lochs, far, far away 
among the hills. 

But an unlooked-for day came when 
the old minister, feeling sad at heart, 
went to see the little old lady, for a 
great blow had fallen on her. A book 
had been written by one whose name 
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the minister had never heard before, 
which proved that one of the chiefs 
of that old family had acted the spy. 
The book was called Sykle the Sly; 
and the old man, feeling it boded ill 
to his patron, bought and read it. At 
least he tried to read it through; but 
it was a dreary book. From curious 
spelling of words and curious dotting 
of letters, it showed that the grand- 
uncle of the old lady had, while serv- 
ing King James, written letters to the 
Government of King George telling 
them the secrets of the particular kind 
of toddy poor Prince Charlie drank, 
and of the quarrels he carried on with 
and about the Walkinshaw, and other 
such important things. The book 
made a great sensation. The minister 
was at a dinner shortly after it was 
published, and when a young lady be- 
gan to speak enthusiastically of the 
chivalry of the chiefs who went out 
to fight for a cause which they knew 
in their hearts to be lost, a youth with 
an empty face shrugged his shoulders 
and murmured, “Sykle the Sly.” At 
the sound the words died on the lips 
of her who spoke of Highland chiv- 
alry, and half the company shrugged 
their shoulders. The memory of that 
scene was keen with the minister 
when he turned towards his patron’s 
house, feeling that he could not stay 
longer away. 

She sat in her old place by the little 
window in the gable; but the furrows 
were deeper on her face, and the fig- 
ure seemed shrunken. The folds of 
her homespun—she clung tenaciously 
to the homespun—lay about her 
wasted limbs more loosely than ever 
before. Her deep-set eyes had a look 
of dumb pain in them. In silence he 
sat down in his accustomed chair. 

Without any beating about the bush, 
she began at once on the subject he 
dreaded. Had he seen the book? 
What did he think? If he could have 
said that he did not believe the book 
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without telling a falsehood, that’s 
what he would have said. But though 
he believed in the authenticity of Os- 
sian, yet he could not believe in the 
probity of the chief who wrote as 
Sykle the Sly. His hesitation and his 
restraint showed her what he thought. 
“Oh! it is a sad blow to my family,” 
she cried, while the tears glistened on 
her cheeks and her voice broke. The 
book lay on a case at the side of the 
rvom, and she started up to get it. In 
her excitement she forgot that her 
foot was twisted with rheumatism, 
and that she could not walk without 
a crutch. After one slip she gave a 
scream, and clutched the table to save 
herself from falling. The wminister 
jumped to her side and offered his 
arm. No, she would not take it. Her 
family always fended for themselves. 
Let him bring her the crutch. He 
brought it, and she hobbled over, got 
the book, and returned to her seat. The 
little scene broke the restraint that 
had fallen on the two friends, and 
they sat more at their ease while she 
turned over the pages of Sykle the Sly 
—the pages which proved one of the 
chiefs of her race a mercenary tale- 
bearer and a traitor. 

Her fingers trembled so much as she 
turned the leaves that it looked as if 
she could not find what she wanted. 
At last she found it, and read with a 
voice tremulous with scorn the words 
in which the writer disclaimed any 
delicacy he might have had in publish- 
img the book because his hero died un- 
married and childless, and the present 
representatives of an honored family 
were not his descendants. Sir Walter 
would not have written that apology; 
he knew the heart of the Highlanders. 
She was not a descendant. No; but 
was he not one of the chiefs, her 
father’s uncle, and if his honor was 
smirched was not the honor of the 
whole family smirched? But even sup- 
pose it true, were there not things for 
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the sake of which the pitiful thing 
might have been left in its grave? 
Why did this man—“the man with the 
muck-rake,” she scornfully called him 
—gloat over the miserable treachery 
of one weakling while he was silent 
regarding the heroism of those others 
of her race who in their devotion to 
their rightful king set themselves to 
attempt the impossible? Why did he 
not tell of the little band, two thou- 
sand strong, that marshalled in the 
gray morning by Loch Oich, of whom 
six hundred were of her race, and 
threw down the gauge of battle to 
three kingdoms, and who shed their 
blood from Prestonpans to Culloden 
fighting for a cause that was long lost? 
Did he know of her great-grandfather, 
who, a lad of twenty, commanded bis 
clan and died on the streets of Fal- 
kirk, begging that mercy might be 
shown to the man who unwittingly 
killed him? And there was her cousin, 
Keppoch, who, when the enemy came 
down on the doomed Highland army 
—an army that faced their foe hungry, 
shivering with cold, and the snow 
driving in their faces, deprived even 
of their night’s sleep by that futile 
march to Nairn—and when the centre 
of their army had rushed to its de- 
struction, pled with his men to charge, 
and, on their sullenly refusing, ad- 
vanced alone with claymore and dag- 
ger to attack the foe, crying, “My God, 
have the children of my tribe ‘for- 
saken me?’ and so died. Was not 
that a fitter theme for a great writer’s 
pen? If for the sake of these he 
would not keep silent, might he not 
think of those others who stood by 
their Prince when a ragged fugitive, 
with a hunted look in his eyes, and 
with no comfort save the wisge-beatha, 
which was to him warmth, food, shel- 
ter, and forgetfulmess—what wonder 
he learned to drink it!—and when 
their own houses were burning, and 
fire and sword had swept through the 
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glens, yet had no thought but how to 
save him, guiding him from hill to 
hill and from cave to cave until he 
passed to return no more: for their 
sake might he not have passed over 
this in silence? Even though this one 
fell from the high renown of the 
others, perhaps something might be 
said for him. He had never drawn 
the sword for his Prince; he lan- 
guished in prison while his brother led 
his men to the charge at Falkirk; he 
had not known the chivalry and loy- 
alty born of conflict. The degradation 
of a prison broke his spirit; the pov- 
erty and hunger of an exile broke his 
bonor. He wanted bread. Were not 
men in those days governed by cor- 
ruption? Did not the men who made 
the laws have their hands open at 
their backs to receive the price of 
their votes? Sir Robert Walpole has 
declared that Shippen the Jacobite 
was the only man whose price he 
could not name. Who can judge the 
men who, broken in spirit and desti- 
tute, stooped to their level? 

However, no words could cover the 
wound made by that book in her pride 
of race. Again and again, as often as 
the old minister went to see her, she 
would return to it. Men would now 
only remember the shadow cast by 
one of her race and not the glory of 
the others, she would moan. As a 
man came often to be remembered 
only by one incident on which some 
one laid hold and placed on record in 
a vivid way, so her race would here- 
after be remembered only by this one 
thing which a master of his craft had 
set forth in a manner which held it 
up to all men, that they numbered 
among them a Sykle the Sly. All the 
rest would be as if it were not. As 
often as she spoke of it she ended by 
saying, “It is a sad, sad blow to my 
family.” Many a night she would 
waken up as from an evil dream, and 
lie until the dawn with wide-open eyes 
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alone with the thought that she was 
the last of her race—she, a desolate, 
lonely old woman—and that she was 
leaving behind her a name tarnished 
and dishonored, with none to redeem 
it. When she lay dying a few months 
later she said bitterly, “If the man 
with the muck-rake had only waited 
till I was dead!” 

When she died there was none to 
bring her home—the ruined castle on 
the rock was always home to her— 
and lay her beside her father in the 
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old vault beside the loch. At her 
funeral no pipers played their coro- 
nach before her coffin, and no throng 
of clansmen followed after. She was 
laid by those who knew not in a cor- 
ner of the graveyard of the little town 
in which she had lived so long, and 
there the green-sward was drawn over 
the head of the last of a great race. 
And the old vault beside the ioch will 
never again open its iron portals to 
receive a son or a daughter of Siol ‘ic 
Alastair. 
Norman Maclean. 
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The wide stretch of marshland 
known as Pevensey Level, or, more fa- 
miliarly, Pevensey Marshes, lies to-day 
very much as it has lain these two 
hundred years past. It has seen but 
little change since Charles the Second’s 
time. There are, perhaps, more dykes, 
the system of water drainage is more 
perfect, and the winter floods are of 
less volume. But in other respects the 
aspect of the country has seen few 
changes in two centuries. It is one of 
the quietest parts of Sussex, and until 
the era of the safety cycle few people 
other than sportsmen, cattle dealers, 
and the Marsh graziers set eyes upon 
it. Within the last half-dozen years 
cyclists from Eastbourne, Bexhill, and 
Hastings have begun to know some- 
thing of the Marsh and its aspect; but 
as a rule these are folk not greatly in- 
terested in the country and its wild 
life. Some few may discover the home 
of the handsome yellow iris, flaunting 
its yellow banners by the dykeside to- 
wards early June, or pluck the water- 
lilies here and there; a bird-lover or two 
may note the herons fishing pensively 
amid the wide green plain, or winging 


their majestic flight towards Herstmon- 
ceux and Windmill Hill. But the ma- 
jority of wheeling folk pass over the 
Marsh unheedingly, knowing nothing 
of its history, still less of the quiet 
pleasures that may be gathered within 
its borders. To them the chief matter 
is whether the wind is for or against 
them; if with them, they whisk across 
the few miles of level road happily 
enough; if against them, the buffeting 
breeze entails a sore struggle and earns 
many an objurgation. 

Yet to those who cultivate its friend- 
ship and seek its pleasures Pevensey 
Marsh has a wonderful charm of its 
own. Its wide skies, its spacious sun- 
rises and sunsets, its rolling autumn 
mists, the pleasant hills that enlap it, 
the lonely line of Martello towers along 
its seaward aspect, the magnificent 
contours of Beachy Head and the ram- 
part of South Downs that rise west- 
ward, the fat green pastures, the well- 
to-do cattle—all these things carry with 
them much contentment to the wander- 
ing and observant eye. Thoroughly to 
appreciate the sport and the wild life 
of the Marsh and its shore-line, one 
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must, of course, serve a somewhat close 
apprenticeship. Nature requires woo- 
ing, and it takes time aud patience to 
induce her to yield up her secrets. It 
takes time, too, to become familiar with 
the country people, their sports, ways, 
legends, and the curious knowledge 
that has descended to them from re- 
mote times. It was two or three years, 
for instance, before I became acquaint- 
ed with a Marsh eel-fisher and his 
methods. Seeing an old, rugged-look- 
ing fellow one day tramping along the 
road with a great canvas bag, and a 
long pole having at its extremity a sin- 
gular, flat-pronged fork, I fell into con- 
versation with him and learnt his trade. 
He was an eel-fisher, and made some 
part of his living by spearing eels in 
certain parts of the Marsh dykes. It 
is a hard and not a particularily paying 
business, yet this man seemed singu- 
larly attached to it. He had known the 
likely spots and the deepest holes all 
his life, and the flavor of sport im- 
parted, I suppose, much of the pleasure 
which undoubtedly he obtained from 
his arduous following. He feels deftly 
for his prey, and, having located an eel, 
jabs into it with his flat, slightly 
barbed prong, and hoists out his catch. 
Sixpence a pound is the price he gets 
for his booty, which, considering the 
long walk to and fro, the toil of wield- 
ing his long and heavy pole, and the 
uncertainty of his catch, is by no means 
an extravagant remuneration. In this 
part of Sussex the peasants speak in a 
way that recalls very clearly their 
Saxon origin. Th is invariably pro- 
nounced by them D. Thus, when one 
hears the familiar the uttered as de, one 
might almost fancy oneself listening to 
a Boer or a German, both of them, 
afser all, not so very remotely con- 
nected with the South Sussex hind. 
One of the prettiest summer scenes of 
the Marsh is at a certain sheep-washing 
which takes place in the stream near 
Sewers Bridge, on the far side of the 
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Level as you ride to Ninfield from East- 
bourne. This has been a sheep-washing 
place for centuries, and the method of 
procedure is without doubt identically 
the same as that practised in the time 
of Elizabeth—ay, even of the Plantage- 
nets. A narrow part of the stream is 
hurdled off, and the sheep are passed 
from the green meadow through the 
watery alley-way, emerging clean, if 
somewhat breathless, at the farther 
end. An old-fashioned inn, an orchard, 
gay with blossom, and the hill rising 
gently from this eastern end of the 
Marsh, add a sufficiently pleasing back- 
ground to a unique Marsh picture. It 
must have been while hunting in the 
ancient forest beyond this spot, remains 
of which still linger between Sewers 
Bridge and Bexhill, that Earl Moreton, 
near kinsman of the Conqueror, to 
whom was granted the Rape of Peven- 
sey, Saw on the day and hour of the 
death of Rufus that dreadful vision of 
which he has left record. Straying from 
his followers during the chase, he be- 
held a great and terrible black goat, 
carrying upon its back the naked body 
of the slain Red King. The earl sol- 
emnly charged this apparition by the 
Holy Trinity to tell him wherefore it 
bore such a burden. To which it an- 
swered, “I am carrying your king to 
judgment; yea, that tyrant William 
Rufus,” and so passed on its way, to 
the exceeding disquietude of Robert, 
Earl Moreton. 

Historically, the ‘Marsh and its vicin- 
ity are full of memories. The noble 
ruin of Pevensey Castle, with its splen- 
did remains of Roman and Norman 
times, lies well within the Level, and 
many a good hare is hunted each win- 
ter round the old gray walls. In the 
heart of the little rounded bay of Pe- 
vensey landed the great Conqueror 
himself, taking seisin as he fell, in 
either hand, of the soil of Engiand. 
Across the Marsh, looking northward 
from where Duke William landed, 
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stands the magnificent ruin of Herst- 
monceux Castle, a stately and unique 
pile built by Sir Roger de Fiennes, who 
fought with Henry V. at Agincourt. 
This noble castle was reared in the 
reign of Henry VI.; it is built of brick, 
and is undoubtedly one of the earliest 
forerunners of the Tudor brickwork 
manor houses. The bricks of which it 
is composed are small and thin, and as 
hard almost as pieces of flint or iron, 
Here at Herstmonceux formerly ex- 
isted a fine heronry. The herons, how- 
ever, have shifted their habitations, 
and now build their nests at Windmill 
Hill, half a mile away. One of the 
pleasantest of spring sights, to my 
mind, is to watch this fine heronry dur- 
ing the nesting season, The great birds 
are constantly going and returning to 
and from the group of tall trees in 
which their habitations are placed, and 
one can observe and appreciate their 
grand flight to its greatest advantage. 
The neighboring Marsh dykes and 
streams afford ample fishing grounds, 
and one seldom crosses the Level with- 
out seeing these acute and patient fish- 
ers. Fish, frogs, eels, newts, and even 
water voles and the young of moorhens 
—for these birds are carnivorous as 
well as fish-eaters—form their staple 
diet. After watching the Windmill Hill 
heronry closely for several seasons, I 
come to the conclusion that about the 
same number of birds frequent it each 
year. What, then, becomes of the in- 
crease of population, added by the rear- 
ing of young each spring? It is hard to 
say. Our gray heron of Britain is found 
widely distributed over the world—in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, even in countries 
as far distant as Japan and Australia. 
It is not impossible that, like the wan- 
dering Briton himself, our English her- 
ons pass into far distant regions be- 
yond the seas, and make there new 
homes and abiding-places. I have 
watched with interest the common 
heron in South Africa, and have won- 
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dered to myself whether he was “co- 
lonial-bred” or, like myself, “home- 
born.” It is, I think, certain that few 
British heronries show any appreciable 
increase of population, except tempo- 
rarily during the nesting season. 

A fairly near connection of the heron, 
the now rare spoonbill, occasionally 
strays to Pevensey Marshes. Although 
never now nesting in England, as it 
used to do, the snowy spoonbill makes 
an occasional pilgrimage in May, June, 
or July. In Bast Anglia these birds 
have become familiar in recent years 
on Breydon Water, near Yarmouth, 
and, with the protection they are af- 
forded, may possibly even attempt to 
nest again in Britain. In Sussex they 
are scarcer. Still, they occasionally 
pay our marshes a surprise visit. A 
specimen shot, I regret to say, a few 
years since on the eastern part of Pe- 
vensey Level, is to be seen, stuffed, at 
the inn near the sluice. 

Many interesting birds, some resi- 
dent, some merely migratory visitors, 
are to be seen on the marshes and their 
shoreline. Snipe and wild duck are 
fairly common, teal and widgeon occa- 
sionally met with. In hard winters 
many of the rarer wild-fowl and sea- 
ducks become familiar. In the hard 
and prolonged frost of January and 
February of 1895, wild geese were to 
be found in many parts of the Marsh. 
So tamed were they by cold and star- 
vation that they were actually seen 
resting in the garden of a Marsh far- 
mer, and could have been shot from 
one of the homestead windows. Not 
many were killed; they were, as a far- 
mer’s son said to me, too poor to be 
worth eating. Many rare sea-ducks 
were about the coast at the same time. 
I remember that while skating near the 
sea, within a mile of Eastbourne, on 
some flooded hollows amid the wide 
expanse of shingle known locally as the 
“Crumbles,” wild-fowl flew over the 
heads of the crowd of skaters on sev- 
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eral occasions; among these I noted 
that beautiful duck the Golden-Bye. 
This strange expanse of pebble beach, 
the Crumbles, runs from Pevensey to 
Eastbourne, and is about three miles 
in length by three-quarters of a mile 
at its widest part. It has many attrac- 
tions for wild birds, and at one time I 
imagine the stone-curlew, or thick- 
knee, sometimes called Norfolk plover, 
found an excellent breeding-place here. 
Rabbits are abundant, and hares be- 
take themselves hither when too hotly 
pursued on the scent-holding pastures 
of the adjacent Marsh. In summer the 
handsome sea-poppy, or horn-poppy, 
blooms here abundantly, and its deli- 
cate yellow flower and the fine blue of 
a wild borage show notably against the 
gray glare of the interminable shingle, 
The sea has much receded along this 
part of the coast, and whereas in old 
times ships rode at anchor close to Pe- 
vensey Castle, it is now nearly a mile 
from the walls of that stronghold to 
the shore. 

Along the coast-line of the Marsh 
many notables and some rare birds are 
to be seen at different seasons of the 
year. Flights of dunlin, wheeling in 
the winter sunlight like little clouds of 
drab and silver, or running briskly 
along the edge of the tide, are familiar 
objects. I have noted along the quiet 
shore-line between Pevensey and Little 
Common redshanks, sanderling, stints, 
knots, and grey phalaropes. These last 
are rare visitants, which occasionally 
rest here on their way south. The gray 
phalarope is one of the most interest- 
ing birds that visit our shores during 
autumn and winter. Breeding in Spitz- 
bergen and other remote places within 
the Arctic Circle, it may be seen dur- 
ing summer swimming contentedly 
among the icebergs off the coast of 
Greenland and other frigid shores. It 
has been observed as far south as Chilf 
and New Zealand. As with the divers, 
the legs are compressed; the toes are 
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coot-like, with curious lobed webs. In 
size the bird is somewhat bigger than 
9 dunlin. These birds are usually, on 
their first arrival, extraordinarily tame, 
and, unfortunately for themselves, are 
easily shot. On shore and in flight they 
look extremely like sandpipers, and are 
occasionally mistaken for them. They 
are most expert swimmers. The red- 
necked phalarope is a much rarer visi- 
tant. I shot one morning a black tern 
and that elegant little wader the pigmy 
curlew, or curlew sandpiper. Gulls and 
terns are, of course, constantly fishing 
along the coast. Two elegant plovers, 
the ring plover and the gray plover, are 
to be noted. The ring plover is to be 
constantly met with, running with 
twinkling feet along the wet sands; the 
gray plover is not a common visitant, 
but is occasionally to be seen. Oyster- 
eatchers are not uncommon. On the 
Marsh itself, besides many small birds, 
snipe, wild-fowl, herons, partridges, 
and the green plover, which nests here 
commonly, are familiar; the hen harrier 
is now and again to be noted. And at 
intervals peregrine falcons, which breed 
in the cliffs not a dozen miles away— 
I will not indicate precisely where, for 
obvious reasons—sweep over the wide 
level. I am told that Montagu’s har- 
rier and the marsh harrier have been 
seen on Pevensey Marshes; these rare 
wanderers I have myself never had the 
good fortune to set eyes on in this lo- 
cality. 

It is curious to note with what ex- 
traordinary regularity the hooded 
crows appear and disappear in this 
part of Sussex. These birds come to 
the marshes for the winter, arriving 
from the north about the middle of 
October, and leaving towards the end 
of March for their spring and summer 
quarters in Norway and elsewhere. In 
the mild winters experienced during 
the last few years the sea-going ducks 
have been less common than in harder 


seasons. Black scoters, often called 
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“black duck,” are exceptions, however; 
they are constantly to be seen in Peven- 
sey Bay. In January of this year 
(1902) I watched some two hundred of 
them, riding easily on the tide 200 yards 
from the shore. These birds are, of 
course, wretched eating, and are not 
worth powder and shot. So fishy is 
their flesh that in Catholic countries it 
is permissible to eat them during Lent. 
But even a good Catholic, one would 
imagine, must be very hard up for food 
to dine off a scoter. 

One of the features of Pevensey 
Marsh is an old-fashioned pack of foot 
harriers, which in winter rouses the 
blood of the inhabitants and enlivens 
the landscape. By reason of the in- 
numerable dykes which bisect it, the 
Level is practically inaccessible to fox- 
hunters. Horses cannot compass these 
deep and trappy dykes, and broken 
backs would be too often the result if 
men attempted to ride the country. 
With foot harriers the Marsh is per- 
fectly feasible, and many a stirring run 
is enjoyed by the hearty farmers and 
yeomen who principally support the 
pack. The younger sportsmen follow 
hounds pretty closely, and some first- 
rate long jumping is to be seen. Oc- 
ecasionally you may notice a thorough- 
bred Marsh lad negotiating the dykes 
with a leaping-pole, having at the end 
a flat button of wood. The elder sports- 
men carry long five-foot staves, locally 
called “bats,” by the aid of which they 
are able to cross the slippery and nar- 
row pieces of wood which here and 
there are thrown across the ditches and 
act as bridges. The Marsh hares are 
extraordinarily stout, and stand before 
hounds, I am inclined to think, even 
better than their brethren of the 
Downs, They are extremely plentiful 
—too plentiful, in fact, in some places 
—and sport is never lacking. The 
hounds employed are old-fashioned 
English harriers, standing about nine- 
teen inches. They show a good deal of 
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the ancient southern hound type, and 
have rich, deep voices, which may be 
heard far across the levels. A few 
ladies patronize the hunt, and, nathless 
the deep dykes and wet going, seem to 
enjoy the sport as keenly as their fel- 
low-hunters of the sterner sex. Here 
hare-hunting may truly be said to flour- 
ish in the old-fashioned manner. Hares 
are not coursed to death, as is too often 
the case with dwarf foxhounds—the 
quarry has a fair chance for her life— 
and runs of an hour and a half or two 
hours are not uncommon. I know of 
no part of England where hare-hunting 
may be more thoroughly enjoyed than 
with the Hailsham Harriers on Peven- 
sey Marshes. Plenty of hares are 
killed; during the season of 1900-1901 
some thirty braces were accounted for 
by this pack. At the eastern end of 
the Marsh the Bexhill Harriers, a 
mounted pack, descend periodically 
from their higher country on to the 
Marsh pastures; but, as I have indi- 
cated, the Level is not by any means 
adapted for hunting on horseback—that 
is to say, when hounds run hard. 

The Marsh graziers, besides being 
good sportsmen, are, like most of their 
fellows throughout England—one may 
say throughout Britain—among the 
most hospitable people in the world. It 
seems a real pleasure to these hearty, 
downright souls to welcome hunting 
folk and set before them every good 
thing in the way of eating and drink- 
ing that their homesteads can produce. 
They are few in number, grazing being 
an occupation in which small holdings 
can have little part or lot. Some of 
these families and their forebears have 
lived in the same homesteads for gen- 
erations. They have strange tales, 
handed down from their fathers and 
grandfathers, of the old smuggling days. 
I gather from these narratives that 
there dwelt in the eighteenth century 
scarcely a single farmer in this locality 
who was not in some way or another 
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mixed up in the free-trading business. 
Men between fifty and seventy have 
told me, with a keen twinkle in their 
eyes, how their grandfathers evaded 
the exciseman, and sank their ankers 
of spirits in the Marsh dykes, or hid 
them in stacks or other convenient 
places. All this coast-line seems to 
have been, like that of Romney Marsh, 
peculiarly adapted for running contra- 
band cargoes. The Sussex smugglers 
were bold and desperate fellows, and 
were little inclined to stick at trifies. 
They were accustomed to oppose force 
by overwhelming force, and usually got 
the better of the preventive officers. 
So recently as the year 1822, on the 
l1ith February, three hundred of them, 
says Mr. W. D. Cooper, in an interest- 
ing paper printed in the Suss. Arch. 
Coll., ““went to Crow Link, near East- 
Bourne, to land a cargo, but were 
stopped by a signal from the sentinel; 
four nights afterwards they landed at 
Cliff Point, Seaford, three hundred 
half-ankers, losing only sixty-three and 
a horse. On the 13th (two days later) 
they attacked the sentinel at Little 
Common (near Pevensey Marsh) with 
bats (thick ash poles about six feet 
long); he, however, shot a smuggler 
with his pistol. The boat made sail 
from the land, and a coach and six, 
which was waiting at the back of the 
beach, drove off empty to Peven- 
sey.” 

The last of these encounters seems to 
have occurred in this neighborhood in 
1833. “The smugglers, having killed 
the chief boatman of the local Blockade 
Service, formed two lines on each side 
till their cargo was run, and then left, 
not, however, without several of their 
party having received wounds. All es- 
caped capture.” 

Sussex longshoremen seem to have 
shared with Cornishmen an evil reputa- 
tion for wrecking as well as smuggling. 
Congreve says of them, in some of his 
least elegant verse:— 
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Sussex men that dwell upon the shore 

Look out when storms arise and bil- 
lows roar, 

Devoutly praying, with uplifted hands, 

That some well-laden ship may strike 
the sands, 

To whose rich cargo they may make 
pretence. 


Besides the graziers about the Marsh, 
a number of men, known locally as 
“lookers,” are employed by distant far- 
mers who hire or possess grazing on 
the Level. One or two of these live on 
the Marsh itself; others dwell in the 
villages or hamlets near. The “look- 
ers” are a kind of bailiff, who keep an 
eye on the cattle put under their 
charge. They and the sturdy laborers 
who keep the dykes clean know more 
about the Marsh and its nature than 
any others. Where the wild duck lie, 
where the snipe are plentiful, the nests 
of partridge and green plover, the seats 
of hares—all these things are to them 
as an open book. It is natural enough 
that followers of the harriers should 
wish to be, as they usually are, on 
terms of friendship and amity with 
these people, important personalities as 
they are of the Marsh and its vicinity. 

Marsh floods are not so frequent or 
so great as they used to be. The sluices 
at Pevensey and elsewhere were care- 
fully improved and repaired in 1804, 
when troops were encamped all along 
this coast, and Napoleon’s invasion was 
momentarily expected. These enable 
an excess of water to be passed away 
seaward. If the French had landed, 
the whole level would have been at 
once flooded, and the difficulties of the 
enemy would have been added to by 
water as well as fire. Yet occasion- 
ally an abnormal and sudden rainfall 
will still flood the Level, farms are cut 
off, and their innmtes have to reach the 
mainland in boats. Three or four years 
ago such a thing happened, and Horse- 
eye, Chilley, and one or two other 
homesteads were isolated. It is not diffi- 
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cult to understand how places like 
Horse-eye and Chilley gained their 
titles. They are little eminences in the 
Marsh, which in the pre-Norman days, 
and probably long after, were more 
often than not mere eyots or islands in 
the waste of flooded marsh. Eye—an 
islet—is of course much the same word 
as the Norwegian ¢ pronounced eu. 
Horse-eye, being thei most considerable 
elevation in the Marsh, was no doubt 
the islet where, in time of inundation, 
the horses, the most valuable and im- 
portant of the country people’s stock, 
found safety and grazing. Chilley, 
where another homestead stands, was, 
I imagine, in those far-distant days 
often completely submerged, while the 
brow of Horse-eye stood bravely above 
water. Pevensey, Langney, Rickney, 
all Marsh places, owe their termina- 
tions to the same fact, and were beyond 
doubt elevations or islets in the waste 
of fen. 

The flat, green level of Pevensey 
Marsh is typically English, one might 
almost say typically South Saxon. It 
lacks the width and space and foreign 
aspect of the Norfolk Broad country, 
or the spreading marsh lands of Hol- 
land. The friendly pleasant hills en- 
circling it smile always a kindly wel- 
come to the occupant, and break the 
feeling of utter loneliness. The sea- 
scape gleams familiar beyond the low 
line of shingle. Here one can be com- 
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pletely alone with Nature in her calm- 
est and most attractive mood, without 
the sensation of being banished from 
mankind. In certain parts of the South 
African interior, notably amid the end- 
less plains of Ngamiland, the enormous 
void of sky, the never-ending flats, sun- 
scorched and burning, seem at times 
almost terrible in their monotony. Here 
upon this green English marsh there is 
no feeling of that sort. Nature is 
friendly, confiding. You may seek her 
secrets, spend hours and days in her 
company; her face is nearly always 
placid, soft, reposeful. The breeze 
blows pleasantly from the sea; the 
plovers flap overhead, calling at you or 
upon one another with high voices; the 
heron fishes undisturbed yonder as you 
pass along; even the reed bunting and 
his wife, just now busy with their nest- 
ing arrangements, seem to know that 
the Marsh spells peace and restfulness. 
A summer day spent amid these quiet 
Sussex pastures, with their pure air, 
their homely beauty, and their com- 
plete repose, is no bad thing for any 
man. A day here in winter, with the 
deep, mellow cry of harriers sounding 
over the leas, is in its way as fine a 
tonic as any healthy-minded person 
shall desire. If, like the writer, you 
can still run and leap a dyke, you may 
enjoy to the full as merry a hare hunt 
as any part of England can still offer 
you. 
H. A. Bryden, 





AN INTRUSION 


There were some early roses on my 
desk when I entered the office, and 
Steel held out his hand. 

“The thirty-second 
Hardy.” 

We are Steel, Hardy & Co., Solici- 
tors. There is no “Co.” 


anniversary, 


OF SENTIMENT, 


“It has been a leng partnership,” I 
replied slowly. 

“And a pleasant one—a very pleas- 
ant one.” He smiled the smile re- 
served for important clients. “May it 
long continue.” 

I hung up my hat and overcoat, and 
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poked the fire. “In the nature of 
events it cannot continue so long.” 

He folded his wands, and looked 
thoughtfully out of the window. He 
has a singularly benign appearance, 
which we have always reckoned an 
asset. “There is a limit to everything 
human, Hardy; but we are compara- 
tively young men.” 

“If you compare us with 
triarchs!” 

“Come, come!” he protested 
fully. “You are not sixty yet.” 

“I shall be fifty-nine next month.” 

“I am almost sixty-one.” He sighed 
under his breath. “if you reckon by 
years—but a man is no older than he 
feels.” 

“T am feeling old lately.” 


the pa- 


cheer- 


I sighed 


also. “The downhill has begun.” 

“Not professionally, my dear Hardy 
—not professionally. No, I assure 
you.” 

“No,” I agreed. “Perhaps not pro- 
fessionally.” 

“You never did better work than in 
the past year.” 


“Nor did you.” 

He rubbed his hands. 
prospered accordingly.” 

“Yes. The business has prospered.” 
I had my own troubles; but they were 
nothing to him. 

“Some of the connections that we 
have recently established should be 
very valuable in the future.” 

“We have been fortunate.” 

“Fortune is another name for de- 
sert.” 

“Is ours so great?” 

He smiled. “Individually, no; col- 
lectively, yes. We,run well in double 
harness, my dear Hardy. That is the 
secret of our success.” 

“Yet we look at things very differ- 
ently.” 

“Exactly. Between us we see both 
sides of a question. Other people see 
only one. Hence we are right twice 
as often as they are.” 


“We have 
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I shrugged my shoulders. ‘You 
have a gift for platitudes!” 

“They have their use.” 

“For soothing valuable clients,” I 
suggested sarcastically. 

“It is sometimes desirable to soothe 
—even a valuable client.” 
“It is not in my line.” 
He smiled indulgently. 
is rather for—shall we say 

speaking?” 

“Plain speaking also has its uses.” 

“With a refractory debtor, for ex- 
ample. Ha, ha! I shall never forget 
old De la Vere’s face yesterday.” 

I got up and poked the fire savagely. 
De la Vere had wasted the money that 
was due to us in wanton extrava- 
gance. I had told him so; but I had 
renewed the loan on easier terms than 
Steel would have done. 

“T like to call a spade a spade.” 

“Why?’ he demanded playfully. 

“Because it is one.” 

He laughed. “That makes the state- 
ment either unnecessary or offensive.” 

“It is sometimes necessary to of- 
fend.” 

“And often to propitiate.” 


“Your gift . 
plain 


“Your powers of propitiation are 
sufficient for both.” 
“And your powers of offence. That 


is just what I mean.” 

“On your theory partnership doubles 
our virtues.” 

“At least!” 

“In the view of others it doubles our 
vices. The popular account credits us 
with honesty. The rest of the entries 
are on the debit side.” 

“We have so few!” 
in his chair. 

“Professionally!” 

“Also we have the master virtue— 
professionally—of common-sense. If 
we hold divergent opinions, each is 
capable of seeing when the other’s is 
more——” 

“Profitable?” I suggested. 

“I would rather say ‘advantageous.’ 


He leaned back 
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Profit is of course a consideration; but 
not the only one, my dear Hardy. No, 
no! We will say ‘advantageous,’ if 
you do not mind.” 

“Call it what you like.” 

“I, for example, am disposed to take 
an over-sentimental view of some mat- 
ters; to incline towards 4a foolish len- 
iency and even benevolence.” 

“You so express yourself.” I be- 
lieved the failing to be one of expres- 
sion rather than intention. 

“On such occasions you point out the 
folly of intruding sentiment into busi- 
ness—an uassailable argument. There- 
fore I yield, do I not?” 

“You do,” I agreed, “when 
more—advantageous.” 

“You, on the other hand, if I may 
be pardoned for detecting a _ slight 
weakness in one whom I esteem so 
highly, incline to take a somewhat—er 
—stringent——” 

“Say, harsh.” 

He shook his head. “To one who did 
not know you, it might seem so; but 
not to me. A somewhat stringent 
view upon some occasions. It is then 
my part to point out the advantages 
of a reasonable benevolence.” 

I smiled bitterly. “It does not pay 
to have a reputation for hard dealing.” 

“Also there is the satisfaction of do- 
ing what is right and proper.” He 
smiled the smile which he used when 
presiding at charitable associations. 
“A satisfaction which I am sure you 
feel, equally with myself. For I 
fancy, my dear Hardy, that you are 
not quite so hard as you imagine.” 

“I fancy,” I retorted, “that you are 
not weakly benevolent.” 

He shook his head slowly, and 
looked into the fire. Steel dislikes 
plain speaking. He has, in fact, dealt 
in platitudes so long that he has al- 
most come to believe that he believes 
them. 

“Whatever our imperfections,” he 
said, “we have worked well together. 


it is 
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Apart from our savings in the past— 
which are considerable—the business 
itself is worth £15,000. I do not think 
that this is an over-estimate?” 

“No,” I agreed. 

“I should ascribe one-third, or more, 


to your efforts. One-third—perhaps 
less—to My Own.” 
“Much more.” He is_ singularly 


competent. 

“The remaining third I ascribe to 
neither of us individually, but to the 
fact of our partnership.” 

“It comes to the same thing.” 


“Not exactly. If one of us sold his 
share for, say £8,000——” 

“I am thinking of doing so,” I 
stated. 


I expected him to show signs of sur- 
prise and annoyance: he did not. His 
wonderful self-control was another of 
our assets! 

“Then the value of my share would 
be reduced to £5,000,” he continued 
calmly. “That is my point.” 

There was silence while the clock 
ticked out a full minute. 

“You must be aware that I have no 
intention of injuring you, Steel.” 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. 
have made no complaint.” 

“If you prefer, we could sell the 
whole concern.” 

He laughed sharply. “Othello’s oc- 
cupation would be gone.” He went 
over to the mantelpiece for a match 
to light his cigar. I noticed that he 
walked like an old man; and his hair 
had grown grayer of late. He had 
always been considered young-looking. 

“I—I am sorry,” I said. 

He nodded, and took a few slow 
draws at the cigar. Then he sat down 
again. “I am fond of the business.” 
He seemed speaking more to himself 
than to me. 

“So,” I exclaimed, “am I.” My 
voice was a trifle husky. It would be 
a great break in my life, after so 
many years. 


“T 
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“If you won’t think me impertinent, 
may 1 ask your reasons?” 

“I want the money.” 

“I thought you had saved far more.” 

“I had.” 

“You have had losses?’ 

-:" 

“Still you will 
from the business. 
one.” 

“It is not enough for my purpose.” 

“You are a bachelor, and live sim- 
ply.” 

“Yes.” 

He puffed at the 
frown. 

“An unfortunate speculation?” 

I nodded. 

“That is not like you. 
in?” 

“In—my brother’s son.” He drew a 
long breath. “I suppose I caught a 
touch of your benevolence!” 


have your income 
It is not a small 


cigar with a 


What was it 


“You entrusted him with the 
money ?” 

“Past of kK.” 

“Part? Then why do you need 
more?” 


“To save him from gaol.” 

He crossed his legs, which always 
meant dissent. “Is there any particu- 
lar necessity to save him from gaol?’ 
he inquired. 

“He bears my father’s 
groaned. 

“It is a worthy sentiment, but——” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Merely a sentiment,” I agreed. “But 
I am going to do it.” 

“Even if you dissolve our partner- 
ship?” 

I rearranged the mantel ornaments. 
Their familiarity seemed to annoy me. 
“There is no other way.” 

“Why can’t you borrow the money?” 

I turned on him sharply. “On what 
terms could I borrow?” 

“I don’t know,” he owned slowly. 

“You have had some experience—as 
lender.” 


name.” I[ 
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He toyed 
much do 


“Valuable experience.” 
with a paper-knife. “How 
you want?” 

“The full £8,000—and more.” 

“Say £10,000?” 

“About that.” 

“If you give up the business, how 
are you going to live?” 

“Some one will employ me as a clerk. 
Perhaps you, as you value my talents 
so much!” He pursed his lips. “You 
need not be afraid that I shell ask 
you.” I had entertained the idea—and 
dismissed it. 

“Tf you could borrow on some se- 
curity,” he suggested, “it would not 


be so bad.” 

“What security can I give? Of course 
there is the business, but——’” I looked 
at him. 

“Under our agreement you cannot 
pledge that.” 


“Except with your consent.” I had 
hoped against hope that he might give 
it. 

“It would become known,” he ob- 
jected, “and lower our—the firm’s— 
reputation. Of course I should like to 
help you, Hardy; but it would not do.” 

“You need not say any more about 
it.” His selfishness hurt me, although 
I had expected nothing else. 

“Put yourself in my place.” 

“IT have done so.” 

People called me a hard man. On 
the whole I agreed with them; but I 
would have done it for him. 

“Have you no other security to of- 
fer?” 

“None whatever.” 

“You will have to pay a_ ruinous 
rate of interest. We should feel com- 
pelled to make a high charge in such 
a case.” 

“I have told you that I do not pro- 
pose to borrow.” 

He frowned. “I am obliged to re- 
mind you that, under our agreement, 
you can only sell your share of the 
business at a great loss.” 
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1 caught my breath. I had not ex- 
pected this of him. “You mean——?” 

“There are stringent conditions as to 
calculation of profits, and as to invest- 
ments to be taken at their originai 
value.” 

“Only if you refuse to agree to the 
new partner.” 

“I have already explained, my dear 
Hardy, that no partner could equal 
you.” 

I would not answer until I could 
speak with some semblance of calm. 
“If you really insist——” I began. 

“I must protect myself against 
loss.” 

I bit my lip. I should get barely 
£5,000 under these conditions. “I knew 
you were a hard man, Steel; but I did 
not think you were so hard.” 

He moved impatiently. “You have 
often warned me against intruding 
sentiment into business.” 

“You have often advised me to tem- 
per justice with benevolence.” 

“Not in this mad way.” He got up 
and paced the room. “You propose to 
ruin the business; to sacrifice me; and 
for what? To save a_ worthless 
nephew.” 

“Anyhow I shall do it,” I persisted, 
stubbornly. 

“You can’t save a fellow of that 
kind.” 

“I’ll save him while I can.” 

“I shall not help you.” 

“I did not suppose you would. I 
have known you for thirty-odd years.” 

He flushed. “If I believed that the 
sale would really be for your benefit, 
there are considerations which I 
might weigh.” 

“And outweigh!” 

“I am convinced that it would be 
more to your advantage to borrow the 
money.” 

“At what rate can I borrow it?” I 
demanded impatiently. “Tell me 
that.” 

He walked up and down again. “The 
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personal security is good. You have a 
high character for honesty.” 

If I had no other virtue, I possessed 
this. 

“What value will a lender give to 
it?” 

“He would take it into consideration, 
if he knew you.” 

“Also he would consider the risk of 
my death.” 

“Then there would be your share of 
the business.” 

“Which he would undervalue.” 

“I might perhaps allow some inves- 
tigation: of course quite confidential- 
ly.” 

“It would be no real security. He 
could not prevent my mortgaging it.” 

“You would not, I am sure.” 

“He would not be sure. As you have 
often said, personal assets are unreal- 
izable!”’ 

“In the open market,” he qualified. 

“In what other market can I bor- 
row?” 

He sat down and drew figures on 
his blotting-pad. Presently he looked 
up with a curious smile. 

“You might try—me!” 


“You?” I knocked a vase off the 
mantelshelf in my astonishment. 

“Why not?’ 

“Why not?” I repeated slowly. If 


there was a profit to be made out of 
me, why should he not make it as 
well as another? I should not have 
liked to take advantage of his necessi- 
ties; but that was only a sentiment. 

“What are your terms?” I asked, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 

He drew on the blotting-paper again. 
“On the security of the business?” 

“If you like.” 

“Naturally I should like some safe- 
guard.” 

I bit my lip savagely. He evidently 
wished to buy me out cheaply, and yet 
retain my services. “It is a valuable 
security, as you have pointed out—es- 
pecially while we remain partners.” 
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“A good security,” he admitted, “of 
its kind.” 

“A kind which does not allow of low 
interest, you mean. What rate do you 
want?” 

He hesitated for a long time. He 
was debating between seven and 
seven and a half per cent., I told my- 
self. 

“Three per cent.,” he said at last. 

“Three per cent.!” I stared at him in 
amazement. He must be making 
double that on the money he would 
lend me. “What do you mean?” 

“To me the security that you offer 
is as good as the funds.” 

“But you do not want to invest in 
the funds.” 
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He has always insisted on a mini- 
mum of five per cent, 

“No!” He laughed slowly. 
to invest in—you.” 

I looked at him for a long time. 
“You'll think me a fool to Say it, 
Steel; but my presence in the business 
is not worth so much to you.” 

He rose and came over to the fire- 
place, and put his hand on my shoul- 
der. “It is an intrusion of sentiment,” 
he said huskily, “my dear old partner 
—after thirty-two years.” 

“After thirty-two years,” I echoed. 
There was a catch in my voice, and a 
mist in my _ eyes. “God bless 
you!” 


“I want 


Owen Oliver. 
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We have received from the Royal 
Society the “Preliminary Report on the 
recent Eruption of the Soufriére’in St. 
Vincent and of a Visit to Mont Pelée 
in Martinique” by Dr. Tempest An- 
derson and Dr. John S. Flett, who 
were commissioned to proceed to the 
West Indies and investigate the great 
voleanic outbreak on the spot. These 
two gentlemen arrived from England 
on June 8 in St. Vincent, where they 
spent nearly four weeks in the vicinity 
of the Soufriére. The following ac- 
count of the eruption has been gath- 
ered by them from the most trust- 
worthy sources:— 

“The Soufriére mountain forms the 
northern extremity of the island, and 
its general form at once suggests a 
comparison with Vesuvius. It is a 
simple cone without lateral or para- 
sitic craters. The one at its summit is 
surrounded on the north side by the 
remains of a_ gigantic crater ring, 
which has the same relation to the 


present crater as Somma has to Ve- 
suvius. On the north-east lip of the 
main crater there is a smaller one 
known as the New Crater, as it is be- 
lieved to have originated in the erup- 
tion of 1812. It is only one-third of a 
mile in diameter. It is doubtful 
whether the New Crater was active 
during the late eruption, and there 
can be no doubt that it was from the 
principal or ‘Old Crater’ that the 
materials mostly were emitted. Deep 
valleys, often with precipitous sides, 
have been cut in the slopes of the 
mountain, especially on its southern 
side, and it is in these—and particu- 
larly in the Wallibu, Rozeau, and Ra- 
baca Dry River—that the greater part 
of the ejecta of the recent eruption 
have collected. 

The eruption of May, 1902, though 
sudden in its outburst and disastrous 
in its effects, was far from unexpected. 
In the north of St. Vincent there were 
two settlements of the aboriginal 
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Caribs, and these had been so startled 
by the frequent violent earthquakes 
that in February of last year they 
were considering the advisability of 
deserting the district. But the first 
signs of actual volcanic activity were 
on Tuesday, May 6. The inhabitants 
of the leeward side were fortunate in 
having a clear view of the crater, and 
warned by the outbursts of steam 
they fled to Chateaubelair, and other 
places along the coast-line to the 
south, so that few lives were lost in 
this quarter. But, on the windward 
side, the summit of the mountain, as 
is frequently the case, was wrapped 
in cloud. 

Here, at the base of the moun- 
tain, there is an extensive stretch 
of flat land, known as the Carib coun- 
try, on which were situated some of 
the largest and richest estates in the 
island, with a dense population, most- 
ly black or colored. So little alarm 
was felt here, that even on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, May 7, when the 
leeward side was practically deserted, 
sugar-making was in progress on sevy- 
eral estates, and all of the operations 
of tropical agriculture were being 
conducted as usual. From Kingstown 
telephonic messages were sent to 
Georgetown, which is not far from the 
base of the hill, stating that the Sou- 
friére was in eruption, but they appear 
to have occasioned little anxiety. And 
when, about midday on Wednesday, 
the danger was too obvious to be over- 
looked, the Rabaca Dry River, and 
some of the streams on the windward 
side, usually dry except after rains, 
were running boiling hot, and could 
not be crossed. Many fugitives in this 
way found their escape cut off. It was 
here that the loss of life was greatest, 
which, though many escaped, is esti- 
mated to have amounted to 2,000, in- 
eluding about a dozen white men—the 
overseers of the plantations. The ex- 
act number will never be known, as 
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many were entombed in the ashes 
where they fell 

About midday on Tuesday the first 
signs of the eruption were observed 
by those dwelling on the southwestern 
side of the mountain. At 2.40 that af- 
ternoon there was a_ considerable 
explosion, and a large cloud of steam 
ascended into the air. By 5 o’clock a 
red glare was visible in the steam 
cloud on the summit. Activity con- 
tinued during the evening, and at mid- 
night there was a great outburst, and 
red flames were noticed on the lip of 
the crater. Next morning from Cha- 
teaubelair a splendid view could be 
obtained of gigantic mushroom-shaped 
clouds rising to a great height in the 
air—estimated at 30,000 feet—and 
drifting away before the north-east 
trade wind. As the day advanced the 
eruption increased in violence; by 
10.30 A.M. enormous clouds of vapor 
were being emitted with loud noises, 
accompanied by much lightning. It is 
remarkable that at that time the in- 
habitants of the windward side were 
still in doubt about the reality of the 
eruption, since they mistook the dark 
cloud covering the mountain for a 
thunder cloud. The mountain was 
now in a state of continuous activity, 
and from Chateaubelair it could be 
seen that the materials were mostly 
discharged from the old or principal 
crater. Vast clouds of steam, showers 
of dark matter (probably mud), and of 
stones, could be seen projected from 
it, partly on the leeward, but mostly 
on the windward side. At midday the 
slopes of the mountain were still green, 
and the rich mantle of tropical vege- 
tation had not yet been destroyed. A 
thin layer of fine ash had fallen over 
the lower ground, only sufficient to 
give the leaves a grayish color. The 
enormous columns of vapor continued 
to ascend from the crater with fre- 
quent violent outbursts, projecting 
showers of stones and mud. 
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About this time it was noticed that 
steam was rising from some of the 
valleys on the south side of the hill, 
and this increased till at 12.50 the 
whole mountain was suddenly en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of vapor. 
Just before this the Rivers Wallibu 
and Rabaca had been seen rushing 
down in raging floods of boiling water. 
It is most probable that these phe- 
nomena were due to the escape of the 
crater lake which was driven over the 
lower or south lip of the crater be- 
tween i2 o’clock and 1 o’clock on the 
Wednesday afternoon, and poured 
down the valleys to the sea. So far as 
we know there were no mud lavas, 
in the ordinary sense, flowing down 
these valleys, but only a tremendous 
rush of boiling water, which left no 
traces which we could recognize when 
we visited the district. 

By 1 o’clock the roaring of the vol- 
ecano was tremendous. Showers of 
stones were being projected both to 
windward and to leeward. The enor- 
mous columns of steam continued to 
ascend from the crater. The light- 
nings were terrific, and after the large 
outbursts, which took place every few 
minutes, volumes of vapor might be 
seen covering the whole area. Hith- 
erto the eruption had been of a type 
with which geologists are familiar, 
and the destruction done was confined 
to the higher parts of the mountain in 
the close vicinity of the crater. 

But about 2 o’clock—to quote the 
words of an eye-witness (Mr. T. M. 
McDonald, of Richmond Vale Hstate) 
—‘there was a rumbling and a large 
black outburst with showers of stones, 
all to windward, and enormously in- 
creased activity over the whole area. 
A terrific huge reddish and purplish 
curtain advanced to and over Rich- 
mond Estate.’ This was the strange 
black cloud which, laden with hot 
dust, swept with terrific velocity down 
the mountain-side, burying the coun- 
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try in hot sand, suffocating and burn- 
ing all living creatures in its path, 
and devouring the rich vegetation of 
the hill with one burning blast. 

On the leeward coast few were over- 
taken by the black cloud, as the in- 
habitants had fled and taken refuge 
in the villages south of Chateaubelair. 
Those who were caught were killed 
or badly burned. One boat was near 
Richmond at the time the blast swept 
down. They describe the heat as fear- 
ful. Hot sand rained into the boat, 
and the sea around was hissing with 
its heat. The darkness was so com- 
plete that a man could not see his 
hand. They saved their lives by div- 
ing into the water; when they returned 
to the surface the air was suffocating, 
but they continued to dive again and 
again, and, when at their last gasp, 
they found that the air cleared, and 
they could breathe again. This occu- 
pied only a few minutes—probably 
much less in reality than it appeared 
to them. One man was too exhausted 
to continue diving; he clung to the 
gunwale of the boat, and the tops of 
his ears were severely scorched. 

It may be worth while to quote the 
descriptions of a few spectators who 
saw this cloud from a safe distance. 
Dr. Christian Branch, of Kingstown, 
writes:—‘We saw a solid black wall 
of smoke falling into the sea about 
two or three miles from us. It looked 
like a promontory of solid land, but it 
rolled and tumbled and spread itself 
out until in a little time it extended 
quite eight miles over the sea to the 


west... Then began the most gorgeous 
display of lightning one could con- 
ceive... . It was still bright daylight, 


but the whole atmosphere quivered 
and thundered with wavy lines inter- 
secting one another like trellis-work. 
We were encircled in a ring of fiery 
bayonets.’ 

Another eye-witness (the Rev. Mr. 
Darrell, of Kingstown), who was in 
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the same boat with Dr. Branch, de- 
scribes it as follows:—‘We were rap- 
idly proceeding to our point of obser- 
vation when we saw an immense cloud 
—dark, dense, and apparently thick 
with volcanic material—descending 
over our pathway, impeding our prog- 
ress, and warning us to proceed no 
further. This gigantic bank of sul- 
phurous vapor and smoke assumed at 
one time the shape of a_ gigantic 
promontory, then as a collection of 
twisting, revolving cloud whirls, turn- 
ing with rapid velocity—now assum- 
ing the shape of gigantic cauliflow- 
ers, then efflorescing into beautiful 
flower-shapes, some dark, some efful- 
gent, some bronze, others pearly 
white, and all brilliantly illumined by 
electric flashes.’ 

On the windward side of the island 
an uninterrupted view of the progress 
of the eruption could not be obtained, 
owing to the veil of cloud which ob- 
scured the summit. By midday on 
Wednesday even the most _ sceptical 
were convinced that the Soufriére 
was in eruption, and that the noises 
heard continuously were not due to a 
thunderstorm. Before midday there 
had been very heavy rain-showers, 
and it was noticed that the rain-drops 
earried down fine particles of ash. 
Work ceased on the plantations, and 
those laborers who still remained en- 
deavored to escape to Georgetown or 
shut themselves up in their houses. 
By 2 o’clock fine ashes, with occa- 
sional larger stones, were falling 
steadily, but, as yet, little damage had 
been done, and no one had been in- 
jured. Then came the climax of the 
eruption, and those who were in the 
open air saw a dense black cloud roll- 
ing with terrific velocity down the 
mountain. They took refuge in their 
houses and in the plantation works, 
where they crowded together in such 
numbers that in one small room 
eighty-seven were killed. The cloud 
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was seen to roll down upon the sea, 
and was described to us as flashing 
with lightning, especially when it 
touched the water. All state that it 
was intensely hot, smelt strongly of 
sulphur, and was suffocating. They 
felt as if something was compressing 
their throats, and as if there was no 
air to breathe. There was no fire in 
the ordinary sense of the word, only 
the air was intensely hot and was 
charged with hot dust. The suffocat- 
ing cloud only lasted a few minutes. 
Those who survived this ordeal most- 
ly escaped, though many died within 
a few hours from shock, or from the 
severity of their injuries. In some 
eases a few survived, entirely, or al- 
most entirely, uninjured, in a room in 
which many others died. Most of 
those who escaped had shut them- 
selves up in the rum cellars or in sub- 
stantially built houses, and had firm- 
ly closed all doors and windows. By 
the time the hot blast had reached the 
coast the sand it contained was no 
longer incandescent, and though still 
at a very high temperature it did not 
set fire to wood or burn the clothes of 
those exposed to it. The burns on the 
survivors were chiefly on the outer as- 
pect of the arms and legs, and on the 
faces, and confined to parts not pro- 
tected by their clothes. 

Complete darkness now covered the 
whole north end of St. Vincent—a 
darkness more intense than any that 
the inhabitants had ever before expe- 
rienced. The fugitives had to creep 
along the roads or feel their way 
along the roadsides. The roaring of 
the mountain was. terrible—a _ long, 
drawn-out, continuous sound resemb- 
ling the roar of a gigantic animal in 
great pain. Fine ash and sand rained 
down over the whole country with oc- 
casional showers of large stones. Some 
of these were so hot as to set fire to 
the “trash” roofs of huts in the south 
end of Georgetown, at a distance of 
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seven miles from the crater. In Kings- 
town, twelve miles from the Soufriére, 
the ash was at first moist but after- 
wards dry. It had a strong sulphur- 
ous smell, and pattered on the roofs 
like a heavy shower of tropical rain. 
Around the volcano the earth shook 
and trembled continuously, and the 
motion was described to us as undu- 
lating rather than resembling the 
sharp shock of an earthquake. Only 
in one or two cases were the walls of 
houses injured. What was taking place 
on the summit of the mountain no one 
ean tell, but all who passed that 
night inthe vicinity of the Soufriére 
agree that there was one black suffo- 
eating cloud and only one. In all 
probability the eruption had reas- 
sumed the ordinary phase, and the 
showers of ash and stones were pro- 
duced by violent upward explosions of 
steam. By half-past 5 o’clock the ash 
was falling in Barbados, one hundred 
miles to the eastward, whither it had 
been carried by the upper currents of 
air in a direction opposite to that of 
the trade winds. In St. Vincent the 
darkness lessened slightly before 
nightfall, but the rain of dust and the 
noises lasted till early in the ensuing 
morning.” 

An ascent of the mountain enabled 
them to investigate very closely the 
most striking results of the eruption:— 

“The structural modifications pro- 
duced upon the hill by this eruption 
have been astonishingly slight. We 
saw no fissures, no parasitic craters or 
cones, and no lava streams. Even the 
craters. at the summit retain essential- 
ly their old configuration. All the evi- 
dence points to the supposition that it 
was from the large or old crater that 
this eruption for the most part pro- 
ceeded. But the smaller crater has 
not disappeared, nor has it been filled 
up. We did not see it, but we can 
rely on the evidence of several ob- 


servers, who knew it well before the 
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eruption, and have seen it since. The 
narrow ridge between it and the large 
crater still stands, though probably 
somewhat lower than before, and pos- 
sibly is slipping down in land-slides 
on both sides. Like all the higher 
mountains of the Windward Islands 
the Soufriére has usually its summit 
capped with cloud, especially during 
the rainy season, and this was the 
case on both the days on which we 
made the ascent. On the first occasion 
the mist lifted for a few minutes, and 
enabled us to obtain a glimpse of the 
bottom of the crater. Fortunately we 
had with us Mr. T. M. McDonald, of 
Richmond-vale, and Mr. Henry Powell, 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens at 
Kingstown, who were both well ac- 
quainted with the mountain in pre- 
vious years. The crater was formerly 
nine-tenths of a mile across and about 
eleven hundred feet deep. Its inner 
slopes were steep and richly wooded. 
Its bottom was occupied by a lake, 
which is said to have been over five 
hundred feet deep. The northern wall is 
now a naked precipice of rock, per- 
haps two thousand feet high, from the 
face of which rock-slides are fre- 
quently tumbling into the abyss _ be- 
low, with a loud noise. We did not 
get a clear view of it, but Professor 
Jagger, of Harvard, U. S. A., who as- 
cended shortly before we did, was 
more fortunate, and obtained some 
photographs, which show that it con- 
sists of layers of tuff alternating with 
beds of lava. What seems to be a 
thin irregular dyke forms a prominent 
riblike mass cutting across the bed- 
ding planes. The southern side slopes 
downwards for several hundred feet 
at an angle of about forty degrees, 
and is covered with a thick layer of 
fine dark mud deeply grooved with 
rain ‘channels. The lower part is a 
precipice of bare rock. The bottom of 
the cratei is nearly flat or slightly 
cupped. When we saw it, it con- 
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tained three small lakes of water, 
greenish and turbid; that in the south- 
east corner was throwing up jets of 
mud and steam with a hissing noise. 
The estimates of the depth varied a 
good deal, but it seems, om the whole, 
to be generally agreed that it is about 
sixteen hundred feet.” 

During their stay at Martinique they 
were not only able to examine the 
scene of the great disaster on May 8, 
but actually saw Mont Pelée burst 
forth again into full activity. 

“We were fortunate in having an op- 
portunity of witnessing one of the 
more important eruptions of Mont Pe- 
lée before we left Martinique, and this 
enabled us to see how far the actual 
phenomena corresponded with the 
ideas we had been led to form from an 
inspection of the effects of the earlier 
outbursts. On July 9 we were in a 
small sloop of ten tons, the Minerva, 
of Grenada, which we had hired to act 
as a convenient base for our expedi- 
tions on the mountain. The morning 
was spent in St. Pierre city, and 
among the sugar-cane plantations on 
the lower slopes of the mountain on 
the banks of the Riviére des Péres. 
The volcano was beautifully clear. 
Every ravine and furrow, every ridge 
and crag, on its gaunt naked surface 
stood out clearly in the sunlight. Thin 
clouds veiled the summit, but now and 
then the mist would lift sufficiently to 
show us the jagged broken cliff which 
overlooks the cleft. From the trian- 
gular fissure which serves as the cra- 
ter hardly a whiff of steam was seen 
to rise, and the great heap of hot 
boulders which lies on the north side 
of and above this fissure, could be per- 
fectly made out. Small land-slides 
took place in it occasionally, and small 
jets of steam rose now and again from 
between the stones. 

A little after midday large steam 
clouds began to rise, one every ten or 
twenty minutes, with a low rumble. 
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As they rose they expanded, becoming 
club-shaped and consisting of many 
globular rolling masses, constantly in- 
creasing in number and in size as they 
ascended in the air. They might be 
compared to a bunch of grapes, large 
and small, or to a gigantic cauliflower. 
When their upward velocity dimin- 
ished they floated away to leeward, 
fine ash rained down in a dense mist 
as they drifted over the western side 
of the mountain. They occasioned no 
anxiety in our minds, as we had found 
that the mountain was never long 
without exhibiting these discharges, 
and they were due merely to an es- 
cape of steam carrying with it fine 
dust. They rose, as a rule, to heights 
of five thousand or six thousand feet 
above the sea. 

That afternoon as the sun was get- 
ting lower in the heavens, and the de- 
tails of ravine and spur showed a con- 
trast of light and shadow which was 
absent at mid-day, we sailed along 
from St. Pierre to Précheur, intent on 
obtaining a series of general photo- 
graphs of the hill. The steam puffs 
continued, and about 6 o’clock, as we 
were standing back across the bay of 
St. Pierre, they became more numer- 
ous, though not much larger in size. 
We ran down to Carbet, a village one 
and a half miles south of St. Pierre, 
where there is a supply of excellent 
water and good anchorage. About 
half-past 6 it was obvious that the ac- 
tivity of the mountain was increasing. 
The cauliflower clouds were no longer 
distinct and separate, each following 
the other after an interval, but arose 
in such rapid succession that they 
were blended in a continuous emis- 
sion. A thick cloud of steam streamed 
away before the wind so laden with 
dust that all the leeward side of the 
hill, and the sea for six miles from the 
shore, was covered with a dense pall 
of fine falling ash. The sun setting be- 
hind this cloud lost all its brightness, 
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and became a_ pale _ yellowish-green 
disc, easily observable with the naked 
eye. Darkness followed the short twi- 
light of the tropics, but a four days’ 
old moon shed sufficient light to en- 
able us to see what was happening on 
the hillside. 

Just before darkness closed in, we 
noticed a cloud which had in it some- 
thing peculiar hanging over the lip of 
the fissure. At first glance it re- 
sembled the globular cauliflower 
masses of steam. It was, however, 
darker in color, and did not ascend in 
the air or float away, but retained its 
shape, and slowly got larger and larg- 
er. After observing it for a_ short 
time, we concluded that it was travel- 
ling straight down the hill towards us, 
expanding somewhat as it came, but 
not rising in the air, only rolling over 
the surface of the ground. It was so 
totally, distinct in its behavior from 
the ascending steam clouds that our 
attention was riveted on it, and we 
were not without apprehension as to 
its character. It seemed to take some 
time to reach the sea (several minutes 
at least), and as it rolled over the bay 
we could see that through it there 
played innumerable lightnings. We 
weighed anchor and hoisted the sails, 
and in a few minutes we were slip- 
ping southward along the coast with a 
slight easterly wind and a favorable 
tide. We had, however, scarcely got 
under way when it became clear that 
an eruption was impending. As the 
darkness deepened, a dull red reflec- 
tion was seen in the trade-wirnd cloud 
which covered the mountain summit. 
This became brighter and brighter, 
and soon we saw red-hot stones pro- 
jected from the crater, bowling down 
the mountain slopes, and giving off 
glowing sparks. Suddenly the whole 
cloud was brightly illuminated, and 
the sailors cried, “The mountain 
bursts!” In an incredibly short space 
of time a redhot avalanche swept 
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down to the sea. We could not see 
the summit owing to the intervening 
veil of cloud, but the fissure and the 
lower parts of the mountain were 
clear, and the glowing cataract poured 
over them right down to the shores of 
the bay. It was dull red, with a bil- 
lowy surface, reminding one of a 
snow avalanche. In it there were 
larger stones which stood out as 
streaks of bright red, tumbling down 
and emitting showers of sparks. In a 
few minutes it was over. A loud an- 
gry growl had burst from the moun- 
tain when this avalanche was 
launched from the crater. It is diffi- 
cult to say how long an _ interval 
elapsed between the time when the 
great glare shone on the summit and 
the incandescent avalanche reached 
the sea. Possibly it occupied a couple 
of minutes; it could not have beeu 
much more. Undoubtedly the _ ve- 
locity was terrific. Had any buildings 
stood in its path they would have been 
utterly wiped out, and no living crea- 
ture could have survived that blast. 
Hardly had its red light faded when 
a rounded black cloud began to shape 
itself against the starlit sky, exactly 
where the avalanche had been. The 
pale moonlight shining on it showed 
us that it was globular, with a bulg- 
ing surface, covered with rounded pro- 
tuberant masses, which swelled and 
multiplied with a terrible energy. It 
rushed forward over the waters, di- 
rectly towards us, boiling, and chang- 
ing its form every instant. In its face 
there sparkled innumerable lightnings, 
short, and many of them horizontal. 
Especially at its base there was 2 
continuous scintillation. The cloud it- 
self was black as night, dense and 
solid, and the flickering lightnings 
gave it an indescribably venomous ap- 
pearance. It moved with great ve- 
locity, and as it approached it got 
larger and larger, but it retained its 
rounded form. It did not spread out 
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laterally, neither did it rise into the 
air, but swept on over the sea in surg- 
ing globular masses, coruscating with 
lightnings. When about a mile from 
us it was perceptibly slowing down. 
We then estimated that it was two 
miles broad and about one mile high. 
It began to change its form; fresh pro- 
tuberances ceased to shoot out or 
grew but slowly. They were less 
globular, and the face of the cloud 
more nearly resembled a black curtain 
draped in folds. At the same time it 
became paler and more gray in color, 
and for a time the surface shimmered 
in the moonlight like a piece of silk. 
The particles of ash were now set- 
tling down, and the white steam, 
freed from entangled dust, was begin- 
ning to rise in the air. 

The cloud still travelled forward, but 
now was mostly steam, and rose from 
the surface of the sea, passing over our 
heads in a great tongue-shaped mass, 
which in a few minutes was directly 
above us. Then stones, some as large 
as a chestnut, began to fall on the boat. 
They were followed by small pellets, 
which rattled on the deck like a shower 
of peas. In a minute or two fine gray 
ash, moist and clinging together in 
small globules, poured down upon us. 
After that for some time there was a 
rain of dry gray ashes. But the cloud 
had lost most of its solid matter, and 
as it shot forwards over our heads it 
left us in a stratum of clear, pure air. 
When the fine ash began to fall there 
was a smell of sulphurous acid, but not 
very marked. There was no rain. 

The volume of steam discharged must 
have been enormous, for the tongue- 
shaped cloud broadening as it passed 
southwards covered the whole sky ex- 
cept a thin rim on the extreme horizon. 
Dust fell on Fort de France and the 
whole south-end of Martinique. The 
display of lightning was magnificent. 
It threaded the cloud in every direction 
in irregular branching lines. At the 
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same time there was a continuous low 
rumble overhead. 

What happened on Mont Pélee after 
this discharge cannot be definitely as- 
certained. For some hours afterwards 
there were brilliant ligbtnings and loud 
noises which we took for thunder. That 
night there was a heavy thunderstorm 
over the north-end ef Martinique, and 
much of the lightning was atmospheric, 
but probably the eruption had some- 
thing to do with it, and the noises may 
have been in part of volcanic origin. 

There can be no doubt that the erup- 
tion we witnessed was a counterpart 
of that which destroyed St. Pierre. The 
mechanism of these discharges is ob- 
scure, and many interesting problems 
are involved. But we are convinced 
that the glowing avalanche consisted of 
hot sand and gases—principally steam; 
and when we passed the hill in R.M.S. 
Wear a few days later we had, by the 
kindness of the captain, an excellent 
opportunity of making a close examina- 
tion of the shore from the bridge of 
the steamboat. The south-west side of 
the hill along the coupse of the Riviére 
Séche was covered with a thin coating 
of freshly fallen fine gray ashes, which 
appeared to be thickest in the stream 
valleys. The water of the rivers flow- 
ing down this part of the hill was 
steaming hot. This was undoubtedly 
the material emitted from the crater on 
the night of the eruption. There was 
no lava. We saw no explosions of com- 
bustible gases, and nothing like a sheet 
of flame. We were agreed that the 
scintillations in the cloud were ordinary 
lightnings which shot from one part of 
its mass to another, and partly also 
struck the sea beneath. 

The most peculiar feature of these 
eruptions is the avalanche of incandes- 
cent sand and the great black cloud 
which accompanies it. The preliminary 
stages of the eruption, which may oc- 
cupy a few days or only a few hours, 
consist of outbursts of steam, fine dust, 
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and stones, and the discharge of the 
crater lakes as torrents of water or of 
mud. In them there is nothing unusual, 
but as soon as the throat of the crater 
is thoroughly cleared, and the climax 
of the eruption is reached, a mass of 
incandescent lava rises and wells over 
the lip of the crater in the form of an 
avalanche of red-hot dust. It is a lava 
blown to pieces by the expansion of 
the gases it contains. It rushes down 
the slopes of the hill, carrying with it 
a terrific blast, which mows down 
everything in its path. The mixture of 
dust and gas behaves in many ways 
like a fluid. The exact chemical com- 
position of these gases remains un- 
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settled. They apparently consist prin- 
cipally of steam and sulphurous acid. 
There are many reasons which make it 
unlikely that they contain much oxy- 
gen, and they do not support respira- 
tion.” 

To the report are attached excellent 
reproductions of some of a series of 
general photographs of Mont Pelée, 
with its huge, arid flanks seamed with 
deep ravines, whilst another most suc- 
cessful one represents the mountain in 
eruption enveloped in the rolling 
masses of steam cloud so graphically 
described in the last passage we have 
quoted. 
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We do not agree that the enthusiastic 
scenes at Southampton and Waterloo 
last Saturday were altogether un- 
worthy of us as a nation. It is true 
that the memory of the crowd is short, 
and that a British crowd will cheer al- 
most anything from a donkey-cart to a 
Parsee’s hat, but the popular interest 
in De Wet and the admiration for his 
fighting qualities are perfectly genuine, 
and though the records of Botha and 
Delarey are less vivid, the welcome ac- 
corded to the three defeated generals 
last week strikes in some respects as 
true a note as that which greeted Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener on their 
return as conquerors. Though there 
has probably never been a war which 
has been so well understood, or so 
heartily approved, or so keenly followed 
by the nation at large, we are able to 
forget the bitterness of the long 
struggle, and to do honor, if in some- 
what noisy fashion, to the representa- 
tives of a small people who have stood 
up bravely to a big one. That they have 
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been our own most formidable foes 
does not blind us to the astonishing 
character of their military achieve- 
ments. The English love a first-class 
fighting-man wherever they find him. 

When we come to examine these 
achievements, and to estimate the 
value of their services to their country, 
we are obliged at the outset to admit, 
what is generally agreed, that, owing 
to the want of good generalship in the 
earlier stages of the war, the Boers lost 
a great opportunity. Until the advent 
of Lord Roberts in January, 1900, 
neither side had employed a general of 
first-class ability. This was all the 
more discreditable to us, as we had a 
number of generals with experience of 
war; but it was only to be expected in 
the untrained levies of our enemy. Only 
two of the protagonists of the war of 
1880 survived to’ renew the struggle 
with England, and both of these were 
in their declining years. We should 
have had generals ready-made; the Bo- 
ers had to create theirs. But by the 
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time that the right men had been found 
and given plenary powers, Lord Rob- 
erts had struck home, and the eventual 
issue of the struggle was assured. It 
is true that Louis Botha succeeded on 
the death of Joubert to the Command- 
ant-Generalship of the Transvaal 
Forces, and that he was in command 
at the battle of Colenso. But that 
battle and the subsequent victories of 
the Natal Campaign were won more 
owing to our own deficiencies than to 
any active strategical policy on Botha’s 
part. He had yet to learn the true 
strength of the forces under his com- 
mand, to assert his present authority 
in the Councils of the Krygsrad (a body 
whose powers of interference and dis- 
sent were as paralyzing as the liberum 
veto); above all, to introduce into the 
Boer forces a discipline and a combina- 
tion which alone can make a victorious 
army. The refusal to risk a second 
assault upon Ladysmith after the fight 
on Wagon Hill, the confusion of the 
eventual retreat from his. positions in 
front of that town, the half-heartedness 
of the defence of Botha’s Pass in May, 
1901, compel us to deny real general- 
ship to Louis Botha until after the cap- 
ture of Pretoria. Similarly, ,though 
Delarey was present before Kimberley 
and succeeded Cronje after Paarde- 
berg, the greater part of the Western 
Transvaal was overrun and pacified by 
General Hunter in the early summer 
of 1900, and the Boer general was un- 
able to do anything effective until the 
inauguration of the guerilia war. 

The only individual whose achieve- 
ments stand out against Lord Roberts’s 
victorious advance is Christian De Wet, 
and they are remarkable indeed. De- 
spatched from Natal as an obscure field 
cornet with the force which was all but 
in time to relieve Cronje, his first ex- 
ploit is the capture of the great convoy 
at Riet River. This seriously hampered 
the advance to Bloemfontein and was 
the direct cause of the exhaustion and 
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sickness which retained Lord Roberts 
for close upon two months at Bloem- 
fontein, The daring offensive campaign 
which covered the northward retreat 
of Olivier’s army from the Colony, and 
resulted in the notable disasters of 
Sanna’s Post and Reddersburg, and the 
investment of the Colonial division in 
Wepener, were the products of his re- 
sourceful brain, and had they been his 
only successes would alone have se- 
cured for him a place among the cav- 
alry leaders of history. But they were 
followed by nine months of warfare 
during which he bade defiance to the 
anited forces of a victorious army, in- 
fused fresh vigor into the flagging pa- 
triotism of the Free State, and forced 
his enemy to a vastly increased expen- 
diture of blood and treasure if she 
meant to retain her hold upon South 
Africa. It will be remembered that im- 
mediately after De Wet’s masterly re- 
treats from Wepener and Dewetsdorp 
in the face of a combination of over 
thirty thousand men under Generals 
French and Rundle, Lord Roberts de- 
termined to commence his advance 
upon Pretoria. This advance was made 
with great rapidity, and Rundle’s di- 
vision on the extreme right flank found 
itself confronted by the Free State 
Army under Prinsloo and De Wet at 
Senekal. Hitherto the opposition made 
had been slight, and every mile trav- 
ersed by the advancing host had 
brought in hundreds of surrenders. The 
rot appeared to have set in, and when 
we arrived at Pretoria the end of the 
Boer resistance seemed near. We be- 
lieve that to De Wet alone belongs the 
credit, from his point of view, of hav- 
ing prolonged the war. General Rundle 
met resistance for the first time at 
Senekal, and was unable to advance for 
two months. Not only so, but tempted 
by Lord Roberts’s bold neglect of the 
unbroken foree on his right flank, De 
Wet tried to strike in upon his rear,~ 
and succeeded. Hitherto, and more es 
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pecially since Paardeberg, the Boers 
had shown a wholesome fear of being 
outflanked, even at wide distances,—- 
they had retreated all along their ex- 
tended front of some hundreds of miles 
whenever any British force was north 
of them. But from the day when De 
Wet overwhelmed the Irish Yeomanry 
at Lindley, and following this up by 
the capture of eight hundred men at 
Roodeval, threw himself astride of 
Lord Roberts’s line of communication, 
the Boers abandoned their respect for 
strategic lines, and the long era of tac- 
tical battles, guerilla warfare, and 
raids upon the railway set in. The re- 
sistance of the Free State, as organized 
by De Wet and encouraged by his ex- 
ample, gave the Transvaal the breath- 
ing-space they required in which to 
find their own generals, and wage war 
after the same redoubtable pattern. 
This is undoubtedly De Wet’s great 
claim to fame. The surrender of Prins- 
loo with over four thousand men in the 
Brandwater Basin at the end of July 
was without effect upon the course of 
the war because De Wet escaped. His 
first dash southward in September com- 
pelled the abandonment of the Free 
State towns for the formation of flying 
columns to pursue him, This inability 
on our part te hold the conquered coun- 
try not only encouraged the Boers in 
their firm belief in the eventual success 
of their cause, but forced the hundreds 
who had already surrendered to take 
up arms again at the bidding of their 
burgher brethren, and to continue the 
struggle against an invader who was 
powerless to protect them. In May, 
1900, it is doubtful whether there were 
fifteen thousand Boers in the field. By 
November of the same year there were 
probably fifty thousand in arms. With 
doubtful wisdom we retaliated by 
farm-burning, and the work, of con- 
quest had to be begun de novo. His 
second dash south in January, 1901, 
ruined De Wet, though he managed to 
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light up a formidable conflagration in 
the Colony, and with the exception of 
his capture of Colonel Firmin’s camp 
on Christmas Day of that year, he 
never struck a real blow again. No 
doubt this was partly due to the press- 
ing attentions of our own columns, but 
we hold that there were other causes 
for his eclipse. In the first place, he 
may be said to have acquired a veri- 
table passion for evasion; his object 
was less to strike often and strike hard 
—as he had done in the days of his 
greatness—than to elude his pursuers, 
and he frequently did this at the cost 
of his followers, who were continually 
asked to sacrifice themselves for his 
safety. Secondly, there is, unfortu- 
nately, no doubt that he grew embit- 
tered by the terrible struggle, and al- 
lowed himself to sully his great name 
as a leader by acts of brutality which 
it is impossible to condone. The shoot- 
ing of Morgendaal may or may not 
have been justifiable, but nothing can 
palliate the method of his death; and 
the blow given to an unarmed British 
officer who was a prisoner in his hands 
De Wet would himself have been the 
first to condemn a year previously. Nor 
was this coarse brutality confined to his 
enemies; his own followers were even 
more the victims of his passion. Hence 
they fell away from him more and 
more, he rarely had an army to lead, 
and his influence over the latter stages 
of the war was consequently almost nil. 
Nevertheless, no one who remembers 
the wide-reaching effects of his victo- 
ries in 1900; above all, no one who has 
ever felt the terrible vigor of his at- 
tacks, will deny to De Wet the title of 
a fighting general. To borrow a phrase 
from Lord Kitchener’s despatches, his 
“bag” first and last was over four thou- 
sand men and nine guns, to say nothing 
of stores of well over a million pounds 
in value. 

As De Wet’s star declined, so did 
those of Louis Botha and “Koos” De- 




















larey grow brighter. They appear to 
have possessed the very qualities that 
were wanting in the Free Stater, and 
in the later stages of the war showed 
both generalship and organizing power. 
Above all, they were strict disciplinari- 
ans, and succeeded in controlling their 
men under most difficult circumstances 
to a marvellous degree. We do not 
mean to say that no excesses were com- 
mittéd,—Vlakfontein and Baakenlaagte 
are sad evidence to the contrary. But 
we do maintain that there has never 
been guerilla warfare conducted with 
such humanity on the part of the gue- 
rillas, and we gladly give the Boer gen- 
erals credit for this outstanding fact. 
If we consider the character of the 
warfare they were conducting, their 
immense power over their men is all the 
more remarkable. If Diviser pour vivre 
et concentrer pour combattre was Na- 
poleon’s motto for a European war, 
with guerilla tactics it becomes a neces- 
sity. Some sudden, staggering blow 
would be dealt at a column or a gar- 
rison; but by the time our troops had 
been concentrated to punish the enemy 
he had vanished and dispersed. The 
Boer concentration being thus broken 
up by our columns, the order, “To your 
tents, O Israel!” sent the individual 
Boer back to his farm for weeks or 
months, often out of the area of war 
altogether. There he was to find food 
and rest till the opportunity for another 
blow came. It is one thing to fight 
bravely wheu kept at full tension and 
with the colors; but even in the days of 
Cincinnatus it was considered heroic to 
return from the plough, and from the 
society of an anxious family, to some 
desperate attack upon a brave enemy. 
That influence must indeed have been 
The Spectator. 
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great that could make men alternately 
agriculturists and heroes. No doubt 
the Boers reversed our methods of sup- 
plying an army in the field. We with- 
drew our veterans (because, unlike the 
Boers, they grew sick of fighting) and 
supplied their place with the rawest of 
recruits who could “neither ride nor 
shoot.” They shed their more faint- 
hearted comrades to our columns, and 
ended the war with men who had so 
supreme a contempt for death that 
they charged knee to knee two deep 
against formed infantry, an operation 
which was declared impossible of exe- 
cution by our cavalry at the very out- 
set of the war. 

Nor was the conduct of the war in its 
later stages confined to the independent 
efforts of local leaders. Though we 
did all we could to cut off the various 
commandos, strategical plans of the 
widest were laid and the different lead- 
ers in the east and west and south were 
always operating on a combined system. 
Communication appears never to have 
been interrupted between the rebels in 
the extreme south and the Administra- 
tion in the north. Meetings of the chief 
Boer generals were frequently held in 
defiance of our blockhouses and our 
columns, and the organization of this 
constant intercommunication when all 
the appliances for telegram or signal 
were gone is one of the wonders of the 
campaign, and of itself a proof of gen- 
eralship. We shall not be surprised if, 
when we come to know the Boer ver- 
sion, the verdict of “The Times History 
of the War,” that their strength lay in 
their tactical system rather than in 
their generalship, will need consider- 
able modification. 
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The Nestor of English poets, Philip 
J. Bailey, the author of “Festus”, died 
at Nottingham Sept. 6th. 


Professor Woodberry’s long-promised 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne in the 
American Men of Letters series is on 
the list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for 
publication this fall. 


The new edition of Brander Mat- 
thews’s “Aspects of Fiction and other 
Ventures in Criticism,” published by 
the Scribners, is enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of several new papers. 


The Macmillans are about to bring out 
a collection of short stories by Zang- 
will, called “The Grey Wig” and deal- 
ing with the London Ghetto, which has 
so often furnished Mr. Zangwill liter- 
ary material. 


The Baroness von Hutten, whose 
story “Our Lady of the Beeches” has 
been running as a serial in The Atlantic 
and is soon to be published in book 
form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is an 
American py birth, and has won an 
agreeable reputation by her earlier 
books “Marred in the Making” and 
“Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.” 


Browning figures conspicuously in 
the English autumn announcements, 
Besides Mr. Stopford Brooke’s mono- 
graph upon him, he is dealt with by 
Leslie Stephen,—now “Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen”’—in his “More Studies of a Biog- 
rapher” and ‘Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
is writing his life for the Macmillans’ 
English Men of Letters series. 





It will be learned with regret that 
George Douglas Brown, the author of 
“The House With the Green Shutters”, 
whose recent untimely death followed 
quickly upon the success of that re- 
markable book left no work far enough 
advanced to admit of its publication or 
of its completion by another writer. His 
fame, therefore, must rest upon the one 
novel, 


Some one has been wondering lately 
what has become of books for girls. 
There seems to be promise of several 
good ones in the fall list of Little, 
Brown & Co. which includes ‘“Natha- 
lie’s Chum” by Anna Chapin Ray, “In 
the Green Forest” by Katharine Pyle, 
“The Princess Kallisto” by William 
Dana Orcutt, and a new “Brenda” book 
by Helen Leah Reed, entitled “Brenda’s 
Cousin at Radcliffe.” 


President Kruger’s Memoirs promise 
to be one of the chief sensations of the 
present literary season. Messrs. Leh- 
mann of Munich were the successful 
firm among many houses competing for 
them, and editions will be printed si- 
multaneously in different languages in 
November. T. Fisher Unwin has se- 
cured the English and American rights. 


A. W. Elson & Co. of Boston publish 
a brief monograph on Italian Painting 
by John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., which 
is primarily intended as an introduc- 
tion to the study of an extended series 
of carbon photographs of Italian paint- 
ings which the same publishers have 
in preparation, but which will be found 
independently serviceable as a kind of 

























thumb-nail sketch of the general sub- 
ject. 


Katharine Prescott Wormeley, one of 
the most skilled and graceful of trans- 
lators, has undertaken to render into 
English Alexandre Dumas’s “Spero- 
nara”, the first volume of which will 
be published this fall by Little, Brown 
& Co. The clear and limpid English of 
Miss Wormeley’s Balzac is a delight to 
every reader who is weary of the crudi- 
ties perpetrated by translators who mix 
idioms and have but an imperfect mas- 
tery of either language with which 
they deal. 


Mr. Stopford A. Brooke’s monograph 
on Robert Browning is to be published 
this mouth. The work is intended as a 
compar'4n study to Mr. Brooke’s “Ten- 
nyson: nis Art and Relation to Modern 
Life” and follows very much the same 
lines. The principal subjects dealt with 
are “Browning and Tennyson,” “Brown- 
ing’s Treatment of Nature,” “Brown- 
ing’s Theory of Human Life,” “Brown- 
ing as the Poet of Art,” “Browning and 
Sordello,” “The Dramas,” “Poems of 
Love and of other Passions,” “The 
Ring and the Book,” “Last Poems.” 


The Roycroft form of Philistinism 
seems to have found lodgment in Eng- 
land, where there has just been pub- 
lished the first number of a new 
monthly called “The Protest” and de- 
scribed as a “journal for Philistines.” 
It is announced that the journal will 
be unconventional in character, and 
also that it is the work of a number of 
young literary and artistic optimists 
who are settling at Crockham Hill in 
Kent. Moreover, the same coterie pro- 


poses to publish eccentrically printed 
and whimsically bound books at prices 
far above their real value. 
a familiar sound. 


All this has 
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Mr. John Lane has the American 
rights to the publication of Emile Zola’s 
latest novel “Truth” which, however, 
will not appear until after Christmas. 
The story is the third in the so-called 
Gospel series, following “Fecundity” 
and “Labor.” It centres in the vicissi- 
tudes of a free-thinking husband mar- 
ried to a devout Roman Catholic, 
and with that journalistic up-to-date- 
ness which characterizes M. Zola he 
has freshened the story with episodes 
of the recent rising of the Breton peas- 
ants against the enforcement of the 
Associations law. 


Commenting pleasantly upon a vol- 
ume of reminiscences recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Goodall, the English ar- 
tist, The London Times goes on to say: 


What, one is often led to wonder, can 
the raison d’étre of the average volume 
of contemporary reminiscences be? The 
answer is a very simple one; the public 
have got to like them, and the publish- 
ers like them too, for they replace, to 
a certain extent, the aching void left 
by the expensive three-volume novel. 
The individual book-buyer may be re- 
luctant to give sixteen shillings for the 
privilege of adding the diary of another 
dean, doctor, painter, or professor to 
his shelves, but there is a good market 
for such wares through the medium of 
the circulating library. Of all the sur- 
face workings available to the pub- 
lisher this is perhaps the most securely 
profitable. The public takes to a new 
memoir with avidity as a pleasant al- 
ternative, after continued over-doses of 
prose fiction. The difference, indeed, 
is not excessive. There is a tale, with- 
out a tiresome underplot, and a pleas- 
ant touch of “Auld Lang Syne” about 
the “stories.” The difficulty is to meet 
the demand. There are large numbers 
of accredited performers, any amount 
of tunes, and illimitable variations. But 
the performers are coy and need in- 
finite coaxing before they can be in- 
duced to pipe to the publisher’s tune. 
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I was in Heaven one day when all the 
prayers 
Came in, and angels bore them up the 
stairs 
Unto a place where he 
Who was ordained such ministry 
Should sort them so that in that palace 
bright 
The presence-chamber might be duly 
dight; 
For they were like to flowers of various 
bloom; 
And a divinest fragrance filled the 
room. 


Then did I see how the great sorter 
chose 
One flower that seemed to me a hedge- 
ling rose, 
And from the tangled press 
Of that irregular loveliness 
Set it apart—and—“This,” I heard him 
say, 
“Is for the Master”: so upon his way 
He would have passed; then I to him:— 
“Whence is this rose? O thou of cheru- 
bim 
The chiefest?’—‘“Know’st thou not?’ 
he said and smiled, 
“This is the first prayer of a little 


child.” 
T. E. Brown. 


THE COUP DE GRACE. 
(After Albrecht Diirer.) 


Pain and the Years press hard upon 
our track, 

Sleuth-hounds of Time and his gley 
huntsman, Death; 

And now we hide—and now would 
double back— 

And now we stand and halt awhile for 
breath. 


Most green and goodly is the hunting: 
ground, 

With pleasant shade and golden glints 
of sun, 

Yet still we hear 


hound, 
Or far, or near, until the chase be done. 


the baying of the 


The gaunt gray Huntsman stalks be- 
hind the trees 

Until the laboring heart is spent and 
broke. 


Till the doomed quarry stumbles to its 
knees 
And he may stoop to deal the mercy- 


stroke. 
Rosamond Marriott Watson. 
Pall Mall Muaguzince. 


GOD IN NATURE. 

Oh, men that darken life, you dream 
When you with idle words blaspheme, 
And laugh at any ruling God 

More mighty than a common clod. 


Have you surveyed all Nature round, 

Proved well the clod that you have 
found 

As great as God o’er life and death? 

Say, have you marked its living breath? 


Take one poor little life from out 
The common clod, you do not doubt, 
And trace the wonder of design 
Till justice falters, ’tis divine. 


Can you with cunning learning make 
An insect that shall warm breath take? 
Nay, Plato could not make it glew, 
Nor even Michael Angelo. 


Paint me the glory of the grass 

That doth all purple state surpass; 

Then tell me whence the wind doth 
come, 

And where it goes when it is dumb. 


Reveal why in the self-same bed 
The lily’s white, the rose is red, 
Why color with unseeming power 
Is different in each different flower. 


Translate the language of the oak, 

As though in living words it spoke 
From out its mighty heart and strong, 
The meaning of its ancient song. 


Sing me the song of all the sea 

In moving, wistful melody; 

Unroll its sobbing swell and fall, 
Say why waves make a song at all. 


Then sweep the illimitable sky, 
And with great wisdom tell me why 
The everlasting stars are there, 
And lay eternal mystery bare. 
Charles Lusted.. 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
IN THEIR WIDEST SENSE 


Since its foundation in 1867 by four of the | 
pupils of Louis Agassiz, THE AMERICAN 


NATURALIST has been a representative | 


American magazine of Natural History and has 


played an important part in the advancement of 
science in this country. 

The journal aims to present to its readers 
the leading facts and discoveries in the fields of | 
Anthropology, General Biology, Zoology, Bot= 
any, Paleontology, Geology, and Mineralogy, 
and the various sub=divisions of those subjects. 


Annual Subscription, $4.00, net, in advance. 
Single Copies, 35 cents. 
Foreign Subscription, $4.60. 
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29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
































HOTEL EMPIRE I] The MUSAS 
| LIBRARY 


The most important series of 





music volumes ever issued. Among 
the editors are : ; 

W. F. Apthorp James Huneker 
Carl Armbruster Henery E. Krehbiel 
Frank Damrosch August Spanuth 
Henry T. Finck Bertha F. Tapper 
Philip Hale Thomas Tapper 


- —s In typography, accuracy, bind- 
Broadway and 63d Street, New York City ing and artistic ensemble these vol- 


Furnished in a Beautiful and Homelike Manner. umes will be unsurpassed 
Within Ven Mantes of ane Ag onan Theatres surpassed. 
rtmen ores. 
" BUROPRAN PLAN The First Volumes Will appear 
$1.50 per day and upward. October First 


EXCLUSIVE, MODERN, FIREPROOP.—Splendid For particulars address publishers. 
Location. Very Accessible. Perfect Cuisine. Effi- 
cient Service. An Extensive LIBRARY. 


Orchestral Concerts every evening. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Ba@Take Boulevard cars at Grand Central Depot and 


reach Hotel Empire in seven minutes. BOSTON = MASSACHUSETTS 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. A712 
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GLEN American NewEngland 
SPRINGS _ Nauheim 0 NSERVATORY 


A Health Resort of the highest class. The GEORGE Ww. CHADWICK, 


most complete and modern bathing establish- 
ment in America. : Director. 

All Approved Forms of Hydrotherapy, includ- 
ing Hot Neptune Brine Baths and Carbonated - 
Ic + - ‘oh ty e ° ° . 
Neptune Brine Baths (the Schott treatment) as Our new buildings, costing nearly 
given in the celebrated Nauheim Baths for ’ 3 
Gout, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dis- $1,000,000 to erect and equip, are 
eases of the Nervous system, and of the now finished. We offer greater facil- 
Heart and Kidney. yy 

Also Electricity in every form, Massage, ities, master teachers and more thor- | 
— Movements, Turkish and Russian ough instruction, than elsewhere to 
satns. 














be had, here or abroad. 


Valuable Mineral Springs Our present enlarged facilities an: 


Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Brom- magni:icent resources should lead yo 





ated and Brine. et : . 
Climate mild, dry and equable. to send for our year-book, which w 


Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca mail free. 
Lake. Sixty acres of private park. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf Links. All the a 
appointments of a first-class hotel. Send for FRANK W. HALE, 


illustrated book. 
General Manager, Boston, Mas 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL 


President, WatKins, N. Y. 
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